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PREFACE. 


I am well aware that the following attempt 
is utterly unworthy of so great and good a 
man as JOHN Wes.LeEy. Though I cannot 
flatter myself with the idea that my design is 
successfully carried out, yet I can say that 
the faults of its execution do not proceed 
from any lack of loving reverence. I began 
my pleasant work with a high admiration and 
respect for my hero ; but as I studied his life 
and actions more carefully, these feelings 
deepened into love, so that I feel as if I had 
been sketching the life of an intimate friend. 
It has been literally impossible to do 
justice to such a long, remarkable, and inter- 
esting life, without exceeding the limits of 
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size and expense which were judged suitable. 
If I have created an interest in the minds of 
any readers which this unpretending volume 
fails to satisfy, I would strongly recommend 
them to get the English translation of the Rev. 
M. Leliévre’s admirable work. 
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Father of M. othodism. 


CHAPTER I.—CHILDHOOD. 


‘“‘ Even a child is known by his doings, whether his 
work be pure, and whether it be right.’’—Prov. xx. 11. 


HERE have been many Memoirs of the 

Founder of Methodism, some of which 
- are interesting and valuable, but they are too 
expensive for a large number of Methodist 
‘readers at the present day. 

It is no easy matter to write a few short 
chapters which shall faithfully record the 
events of a long, active, and exciting life. Our 
aim shall be to produce a sketch as per- 
fect as our narrow limits will allow,—simple, 
interesting, and reliable ; neither learned and 
dry, nor childish: in fact, a popular life 
of one who should always be a popular hero. 

JOHN WESLEY was born June 17th, 1703, 
at Epworth, a small town in Lincolnshire, of 
which his father, Samuel Wesley, was rector. 
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For several generations his forefathers had 
been God-fearing men, brave preachers in 
days of persecution. Samuel’s father was a 
Dissenter, or as it was then called, a Non- 
conformist, but he died young; and his son, 
then about twelve years old, was placed at a 
Dissenting school. While there his views 
altered, and he resolved to enter the Estab- 
lished Church. His friends opposed this 
decision strongly, but he persisted, and went 
to Oxford at his own expense, as they refused 
to pay for him. He entered upon college 
life with two pounds sixteen shillings in his 
pocket, and left it after some years with ten 
pounds fifteen. During this time he had 
only received five shillings from his friends; 
but by untiring industry he had kept up his 
studies, and earned enough to support himself 
and meet his college bills. This was done partly 
by writing essays, etc., for the young collegians 
who would rather pay for others’ work than 
work themselves; partly by contributing to 
magazines. From this time Mr. Wesley, 
like his sons John and Charles, was a diligent 
writer both in prose and verse. 

His wife, Susannah, was a daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. Annesley, a Nonconformist divine 
of great piety and learning. Like her hus- 
band, she left the Dissenters and joined the 
Established Church when quite young. 
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This remarkable woman was a model of 
industry and quiet management ; and there 
is no doubt that her sons owed much of their 
strength of mind, tact, and good sense to her. 
example and training. She was the mother 
of nineteen children, ten of whom lived to 
grow up. The rector’s stipend was not large, 
nor was it always regularly paid, and Mrs. 
_ Wesley was obliged to practise the strictest 
economy. Her husband was a member of 
Convocation, and his journeys to London to 
meet his brother clergymen were very ex- 
pensive. The long absence of the head of the 
family left the care of the children, the farm, 
and the parish to Mrs. Wesley. She taught 
the children herself, giving them six hours’ 
school every day; and besides her private and 
family prayers, set aside about an hour each 
evening to talk with the children, one ata 
time, about their souls. 

The people of Epworth and the country 
round were ignorant, rough, and reckless. 
The rector made many enemies by his un- 
sparing reproofs of their wickedness, and 
‘they lost no opportunity of showing their 
spite. Once, a bill was suddenly presented, 
which Mr. Wesley was not able to pay with- 
out a little delay, and his creditor, in re- 
vengeful glee, had him imprisoned in Lincoln 
Castle. Twice the house was set on fire: the 
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first time was in the day, and the fire was 
put out with comparatively little loss of 
goods, though two or three rooms had to be 
rebuilt at a cost of sixty pounds. The second 
time is the one that has become famous 
through Methodism, on account of John 
Wesley’s escape. On the 9th of February, 
1709, his sister Hetty was awakened by 
pieces of burning wood falling in her bed- 
room. Before she had roused her father the 
fire had been seen from the street, and the 
usual crowd and uproar ensued. As soon as 
Mr. Wesley had opened his bed-room door, 
he found the whole house in ablaze. Bidding 
his wife and two daughters to hasten down- 
stairs, he rushed up to the nursery, where the 
five little ones were asleep. Thenursesnatched 
up the baby and called the others to follow 
her ; three of them did so, but John slept 
soundly, and was not missed in the con- 
fusion till the others had all reached a 
place of safety. This was not an easy thing 
to do, for the doorway was in flames, and 
a strong north-east wind blew them in- 
wards fiercely. The children got out of the 
windows, but Mrs. Wesley, fearing to clamber 
about, made a desperate effort, “and waded 
through the fire.” As soon as John was 
missed, the rector ran back into the house, 
but found, to his dismay, that the stairs 
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JOHN WESLEY’S ESCAPE FROM THE FLAMES. 
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would not bear his weight; so, there being 
no fire-escapes in those days, he gave his boy 
up for lost, and, kneeling down, commended 
his soul to God. The rest we will tell in 


John’s own words, written many yeais. 


after. 

“‘T remember all the circumstances as well 
as though it were but yesterday. Seeing the 
room was very light, I called to the maid to 
take me up. But none answering, I put my 
head out of the curtains and saw streaks of 
fire on the top of the room. I got up and ran 
to the door, but could get no further, all be- 
yond it being in a blaze. I then climbed up 
ona chest which stood near the window. One 
in the yard saw me, and proposed running to 
fetch a ladder. Another answered, ‘There 
will not be time; but I have thought oi 
another expedient. Here I will fix myself 
against the wall; lift a light man, and set 
him upon my shoulders!’ They did so, and 
he took me out of the window. Just then 
the whole roof fell in, but it fell inwards, or 


we had all been crushed at once. When they ‘ 


brought me into the house where my father 
was, he cried out, ‘Come, neighbours, let us 
kneel down! Let us give thanks to God. 
He has given me all my eight children ; let 
the house go, I am rich enough !’” 

The frightened, half-clad women and chil- 
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dren were taken in by different neighbours, 
who took care of them till their house was 
fit to live in again. In a few months the 
family had once more settled down into that 
quiet order which had been so sadly inter- 
rupted. 

Mrs. Wesley found that the indulgence 
which her little ones had enjoyed as visitors 
gave her extra trouble when school began 
again. This is the common experience ; but 
she had the further mortification of correct- 
ing words and habits that they had picked 
up during their association with their kind, 
_ but not refined, friends. 

Although John was only six years and a- 
half old, his danger and deliverance made a 
deep impression on his mind. He often re- 
ferred to it, and once had a seal engraved 
bearing the representation of a burning house, 
and the motto, “Is not this a brand plucked 
from the burning?” His mother felt a strong 
conviction that his life had been so wonder- 
fully spared for some good purpose, and spoke 
even more earnestly and faithfully than before 
at their private Thursday-evening talks. And 
the Lord, Who saw fit to prepare him early for 
his high and holy calling, graciously blessed 
these instructions, so that his father thought 
him fit to receive the Lord’s Supe when 
only eight years old. 
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A. year after he suffered from small-pox. 
His mother wrote of him that he bore it like 
a man anda Christian; and though tbe dis- | 
contented face sometimes showed that the 
irritating complaint was too much for the 
poor little fellow’s fortitude, yet he never 
uttered a word of complaint. 

At eleven years of age he was sent to Lon- 
don, to school at the Charter-House. Here 
he had many hardships to undergo, chiefly 
caused by the tyranny of the older boys and 
lack of nourishing food. Boys’ schools were 
very differently managed in those days, and 
even in the better class there was a disregard _ 
of the boys’ comfort that would not be tole- 
rated in vurtime. The playground was very 
large; aud John, in obedience to his father’s 
wishes, ran round it three times every morn- 
ing. To this he attributed the excellent 
health he enjoyed there, despite the draw- 
backs aforesaid. His diligence and good- 
conduct won for him the affection of the head- 
master, Dr. Walker, and John in his visits 
to London in after years frequently returned 
to the Charter-House with pleasure. 

Before closing this sketch of his childhood, 
we ought to mention one thing which must 
have exerted a great influence over his prin- 
ciples and actions. 

When Mr. Wesley was away at Convoca- 
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tion, and his place was supplied by a very in- 
different curate, Mrs. Wesley gathered her 
household together for a little service on Sun- 
day evenings. The servants told their friends, 
who asked leave to attend, till gradually 
Mrs. Wesley’s congregation had increased to 
about forty. Her husband was shocked at his 
wife reading a sermon and prayers in 80 
public a way, and a little afraid that she was 
in danger, as the law against holding religious 
meetings in private houses was not yet re- 
pealed, though it had fallen into disuse. Mrs. 
Wesley wrote so moderate, wise, and Christian 
a reply to his letter, that he was compelled 
to withdraw his objections ; especially since 
“there was not one man among her hearers 
who could read the sermon without stopping 
- to spell the words.” With the pious, brave, 
and orderly example of such a mother, John 
did well both at school and at college, where 
we will follow him in our next chapter. 


CHAPTER II.—COLLEGE LIFE. 


ee 


‘‘'Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his 
way? by taking heed thereto according to Thy 
Word.” —PsaumM cxix. 9. 


OHN WESLEY made such progress at the 
Charter-House that he was qualified to 
enter Christ Church College at Oxford when 
only sixteen. Here he was shocked at the 
foolish and even wicked habits of the young 
men who were preparing to be clergymen. 
Instead of attending to their studies, they 
wasted their time and injured their bodies 
and souls by reckless and immoral living. 
Bishop Burnet complained that many of the 
young men who came to him for ordination 
‘seemed never to have read the Scriptures, 
and were unable to give a tolerable account 
even of the Catechism ; and then they think 
it a great hardship if they are told they must 
know the Scriptures and the body of divinity 
better before they can be trusted with the 
care of souls.” Such ignorant preachers 
could not raise their hearers out of their sin 
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and ignorance, and the consequence was 
“the people of England had lapsed into 
heathenism, or a state hardly to be distin- 
guished from it.” 

John Wesley was naturally serious and 
steady, and his training, excellent as it had 
been, was backed by the wise and affectionate 
letters of both parents. He did not allow 
himself to be led away by the evil examples 
around him, but studied diligently. Still, he 
was not converted ; and as the time for his 
ordination drew near, his mother wrote, 
earnestly entreating him to seek religion for 
himself before he undertook to teach it to 
others. 

He learned languages very quickly, and 
had some acquaintance with seven, at least. 

He had early resolved that he would never 
argue against his convictions. Frequently 
in debating clubs a subject might be taken 
for discussion on which all were agreed, so 
that in order to make an argument some one 
must take the wrong side, and exercise his 
ingenuity in trying to prove what he did not 
himself believe. This Wesley never would do; 
though it was not for want of skill, for he 
soon became noted for his knowledge of logic, 
and was chosen moderator, or umpire, of the 
debates. This practice was of great use to him 
in after life. when attacks were constantly 


“RELLOW OF LINCOLN COLLEGE.” —33 


made upon his doctrines, He saw at a glance 
the weak point in his enemy’s reasoning, and 
his answers are remarkable for their clearness 
and sense. 


LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


He was elected “Fellow of Lincoln Col- 
lege” in’ 1726. On removing from Christ 
Church College to his new home he hecame 
associated with new companions, and was 
more’ careful to choose pious and orderly 
friends than he had been when he first came 
to Oxford. 
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His father’s health had been failing gra- 
dually, and in 1727, John became the curate 
of Epworth, and for two years assisted his 
futher, 

His religious views at this time-were very 
unsatisfactory; he had not realized that doc- 
trine of justitication by faith, which he was 
destined to proclaim through the length and 
breadth of the land. His mother’s advice 
was calculated to give him strict ideas of 
duty, but not to teach him the simple plan 
of salvation, —‘‘ repentance from dead works, 
and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

His favourite books,—Taylor’s ‘“ Holy 
Living and Dying ;” A Kempis’ ‘Imitation 
of Christ ;” and Law’s ‘Serious Call to a 
Devout Life,’—however valuable they might 
be to a believer, were rather injurious than 
otherwise to one who was not converted, as 
they were likely to lead him to trust in good 
works rather than in Christ alone. 

In 1729, he yielded to his own wishes, 
and to the request of the authorities at 
Lincoln College, and once more settled at 
Oxford, as a tutor. 

During his absence at Epworth, Charles 
(who was about five years younger than 
John) had removed to Oxford from the 
Westminster High School, to which he had 
been sent instead of to the Charter-House, 
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because his eldest brother, Samuel, was a 
Westminster tutor. His first year at college 
was spent in carelessness, according to his 
own account ; but probably after the habits of 
industry and seriousness which he had formed, 
his notions of idleness and pleasure would not 
differ much from the general idea of fair work. 
When he did settle down in real earnest, he 
planned his time so as scarcely to leave a 
moment unemployed. Two or three of his 
friends joined him in a sort of “ Mutual 
Improvement” or “ Literary Society,” which 
would be a good model for some of the 
modern ones. Besides their diligence in study, 
they agreed to keep all the rules of their col- 
lege. As it is a“ rubric” that the collegians 
should take the sacrament every Sunday, 
these friends began to do so, thereby earning 
the nickname of “ The Holy Club.” When 
John returned as a tutor, he joined the club, 
which then consisted of the two brothers and 
Messrs. Morgan and .Kirkham. 

The direction of affairs was soon given into 
the hands of John Wesley, who afterwards 
brought a few of his pupils; and as the club 
became known, other serious young men 
joined it, till it numbered about five and 
twenty. Among these were Ingham, so long a 
friend and companion of the Wesleys; Hervey, 
the author wv. “ Meditations,” and other devout 
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books; and Whitefield, a poor young man who 
was supporting himself at Oxford by waiting 
on his fellow-students. He was as anxious 
to improve his time, and as zealous, as the 
Wesleys ; indeed he outstripped them in some 
of their acts of self-denial. 

The name of ‘“ Methodists” was given at 
first because of the orderly, methodical way 
in which these young men disposed of their 
time, and because they attended to the 
method of study and behaviour laid down in 
the university rules. 

Their private rules, as drawn up by John 
Wesley, bound them to communicate weekly, 
to fast twice a week, to practise strict self- 
examination, to save all they possibly could 
from their own expenses that they might 
have money to give away, and to meet three 
or four evenings each week to read the Greek 
Testament, together with other Latin and 
Greek books. On Sunday they read some 
work on religion. 

Mr. Morgan, the son of a gentleman in 
Wales, was of a benevolent disposition, and 
led the way in many charitable undertakings. 
Pity led him to Oxford Castle, as the gaol 
was then called, to visit a man who was 
under sentence of death for murdering his 
wife. On his return he tried to enlist his 
companions in prison visitation, and after a 
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little hesitation this was added to their 
duties. ; 

In those days the laws were unreasonably 
harsh upon debtors. However small the debt, 
it was in the creditor’s power to cast a poor 
man into prison, and keep him there till the 
debt was paid. In many cases it was im- 
possible for him to raise the money while 
kept away from his business ; and for weeks, 
months, or even years, he might languish in 
poverty and despair. To these unhappy men 
the visits of kind, godly sympathizers were 
peculiarly welcome. 

Many of the debtors were freed by the 
kindness of “the Methodists,” who, by lend- 
ing money without interest, or by freely 
giving it to the more needy, enabled them 
to carry on business once more. An in- 
stance of this kind of Christian help may 
be mentioned here, though it happened many 
years later. 

An artist had often asked leave to take a 
cast of Mr. Wesley’s face, that he might make 
busts for sale. At last he overcame the good 
man’s reluctance by promising him ten guineas 
for a sitting, to be given away as Mr. Wesley 
liked. On leaving the studio, Mr. Wesley 
remarked to a friend who was with him, 
“Well, I never till now earned, money so 
speedily ; but what shall we do with it?” 
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They had not gone far before they found a 
poor woman begging on Westminster-Bridge. 
Her husband had been taken up for a debt of 
eighteen shillings ; and she, with her three 
children, was reduced to poverty. One of 
the ten guineas quickly changed hands, and 
the debtor was released. They next went to 
the Giltspur-street Prison, where they found 
a man who had been kept there for months 
for lack of ten shillings. His sufferings had 
not made him thoughtless for others, and his 
first act after receiving Mr. Wesley’s bounty 
was to beg him to go to another prisoner 
he named, if it was not too late to help him. 
On going up-stairs they found the wretched 
victim, reduced to skin and bone; his wife 
was slowly dying of starvation on a little 
heap of straw, with a dead child lying 
by its mother’s side. Of course a doctor was 
fetched at once, but the woman was gone too 
far to recover, and the man required careful 
attention for weeks, This case swallowed up 
the rest of the ten guineas, and even more, for 
Mr. Wesley collected enough to set the young 
man up again when he was restored to health. 
He had owed money to several creditors, all of 
whom werewilling to give him time except one. 
This man insisted upon his arrest, and grati- 
fied his spite to his own cost and at the 
expense of all the other creditors, who were 
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kept out of their money while the debtor was 
languishing in gaol. The released debtor was 
afterwards very successful in business, and 
not only paid all his debts, but endowed a 
fund for the relief of those who were liable 
to imprisonment for small sums. The cruel 
creditor was the first to apply for relief. 

But to return to the Holy Club. Besides 
visiting the prisoners and the sick, they 
established schools, gave away tracts, Bibles, 
etc., and wete forward in every good word 
and work. Lest it should be thought that 
they were intruding where they had no right 
to go, they asked the bishop for his approval. 
He granted it, and Samuel Wesley also highly 
approved of his son’s deeds ; but from other 
- quarters ridicule, envy, anger, and opposition 
poured in. Few of us like to see other ~ 
people do what we neglect, though we feel it 
to be our duty. The brave young men, 
however, acted up to their convictions. They 
printed an explanation of their principles as 
a sort of handbill-tract, and gave it away 
freely. ‘The love of many waxed cold ;” 
but there were some who proved steadfast 
through “evil report and good report.” 


CHAPTER UI.—THE MISSION TO 
GEORGIA. 


“This man was instructed in the way of the Lord ; 
and being fervent in the spirit, he spake and taught 
diligently the things of the Lord, knowing only the 
baptism of John.” —Acts xviii. 25. 


rR. WESLEY had refused the living of Ep- 
M worth from a conviction that he could 
do more good at Oxford, in training clergymen 
for many parishes, than he would in devoting 
all his energies to one parish of his own. He 
spent many years at the University in patient 
and successful toil, but the persecution which 
his devotion aroused grew more and more 
violent. 

The heads of the colleges, with wonderful 
stupidity and blindness, sided against the 
young men who were trying to lead blame- 
less lives, ‘and to observe the method of study 
prescribed by the authorities.” Instead of 
attacking the open vice of the greater 
number of the students, they contented 
themselves with a much easier and shorter 
task. The members of the Holy Club were 
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lectured separately by the principals of their 
different colleges, who used both threats and 
persuasion to withdraw them from the influ- 
ence of the Wesleys. 

False shame, fear of expulsion, weariness 
in well-doing, respect for the opinions of older 
people—all these combined to make havoc of 
the little flock which bad been gathered with 
so much care. It seemed at last, that the 
mission of the Wesleys in Oxford was no 
longer likely to succeed, and the providence 
of God led their steps in another direction. 

At that time most of North America 
belonged to England ; the United States had 
not become independent. ‘There were many 
English colonies scattered about ; but as the 
Indians and Spaniards were on the ground 
before them, 1t was by no means a peaceable 
possession. 

In the year 1732, a new colony was formed, 
partly in charity, partly as a commercial specu- 
lation. Twenty-one gentlemen formed a 
board of directors, who undertook the very 
difficult task of managing in England the 
affairs of an infant State in America. The 
result was most unfortunate; laws whicn 
looked well on paper proved quite impractic 
able in the unsettled province, and as weeks 
or months passed before complaints could 
be attended tu at head-quarters, it was found 
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necessary at last, after years of confusion, to 
hand the colony over to the British Govern- 
ment. 

General Oglethorpe, the prime mover in 
the affair, took out the first band of emigrants, 
and remained as Governor. His subjects 
were chiefly poor Irish and English families, 
who were taken quite free of expense. _ The 
company soon found that the colonists had 
not left their disorderly and improvident 
habits behind, and that it was useless to 
expect from their industry the grain, fruit, 
etc., upon which they had calculated to repay 
them for the money they had spent. 

It was, therefore, decided to make one 
more trial by sending hardy and hard-work- 
ing people. In 1735, a band of Germans and 
Highlanders, to the number of five hundred, 
embarked for Georgia, as the place was 
called, in compliment to King George IT. 
By the wish of the trustees, John and Charles 
Wesley, their old friend Ingham, and Charles 
Delamotte went with them. 

Missionary enterprise was one of the prin- 
ciples handed down by the Rev. S. Wesley 
to his sons. He had formed a grand scheme 
for missions to the East, but he was in ad- 
vance of his times, and his plans failed for 
want of supporters. | 

When the four friends embarked in. the 
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“Simmonds” they were surrounded by many 
of their future parishioners, and as they 
expected a long voyage they set to work at 
once with a method that seems surprising in 
these days of quick passage. 

From October 14th to February 6th they 
were on shipboard. There were twenty-six 
Germans in the company, and Mr. Wesley 
set to work at once to learn their language 
that he might be able topreachtothem. He 
soon found to his astonishment that they 
were more advanced Christians than he was. 

The young clergymen kept up their habit 
of early rising, and as soon as_ possible 
arranged their day as follows: From four to 
five, private prayer; from five to seven, 
studying the Bible together, and the writings 
of the early Christians ; at seven, breakfast ; 
at eight, public prayers. From nine to 
twelve, John Wesley learned German ; Dela- 
motte, Greek ; Charles wrote sermons, and 
Mr. Ingham taught the children of the 
emigrants ; ut twelve, they met to talk over 
their plans, and what they had done. Dinner 
was at one; from that till four each spoke or 
read in his cabin to some whom he considered 
his especial charge ; at four, public prayers 
again, when either the second lesson was 
explained, or the children were catechised 
publicly ; from five to six, private prayer ; 
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from six to seven, reading again to a few 
more of their flock; at seven, Mr. Weslcy 
gencrally joined the Germans at their service ; 
at eight, the four met again for serious con- 
versation. Between nine and ten they went to 
bed, and slept soundly after such an active day. 

Their self-denial was as remarkable as their 
zeal. They took only two meals daily, com- 
posed chiefly of rice and’ biscuit, and prac- 
tised many other hardships, which, though 
well-meant, proceeded from a mistaken view 
of piety. No doubt their practices were 
very useful in making them hardy, enduring, 
and fit for the exposure and toils of their 
after-life ; but as meritorious works to win 
the favour of God they find no place under 
that dispensation in which ‘there remaineth 
no more sacrifice for sin.” Like Apollos 
of old, John Wesley was’ eloquent, fervent, 
and “‘mighty in the Scriptures;” but he 
was trusting in repentance and good works 
instead of the Atonement of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

As Mr. Wesley had not yet received the 


‘witness of the Spirit to his adoption into 


the family of God, he was not prepared to 
die, and as they met with storm after storm 
his soul was filled with fear. This caused 


him great grief and humiliation, especially 


when the danger was past. 
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On Sunday, the 25th of January, 1736, a 
tempest arose, from which there seemed no 
hope of escape. From noon to midnight the 
waves broke over the ship, and struck terror 
into all hearts. The missionaries tried to 
carry on their services as usual, but were 
interrupted by the shrieks of the frightened 
people. At seven, Mr. Wesley went to the 
German service. He found the bishop, 
David Nitschman, in the midst of his 
little band of Christians, calmly awaiting 
the fate that seemed certain. Their gentle, 
kind, forgiving spirit had already won the 
admiration of the English, and it was now 
proved that theirs was not a “ fair-weather 
religion.” 

During their first hymn, the sea dashed © 
into the ship with such violence that the 
mainsail split, and it seemed as if the passen- 
gers would be drowned on board. The Ger- 
mans calmly. sang on, and after Mr. Wesley 
had learned that even the women and children 
were not afraid to die, he went back to the 
English, and strove to encourage them to be 
equally brave. 

The “joy and peace in believing” that 
were constantly shown by these Moravians 
‘led Mr. Wesley to compare his experience 
with theirs, and in true humility to learn 
from these simple, poor people. On landing 
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in Georgia, he took lodgings with some cf 
them, until the parsonage was ready for him, 
and he lost no opportunity of attending their 
meetings. 

The day after his arrival he consulted Mr. 
Spangenberg, a Moravian minister, who had 
been in Georgia for some time, as to how he 
had better begin his work. He answered, 
‘“‘ My brother, I must first ask you one or two 
questions. Have you the witness within 
yourself? Does the Spirit of God bear wit- 
ness with your spirit that you are a child of 
God?” Mr. Wesley hesitated, as he had not 
been accustomed to this style of speaking. 
“Do you know Jesus Christ?” was the next 
question. 

‘‘T know He is the Saviour of the world,” 
he answered. 

“True, but do you know He has saved 
you?” 

‘‘T hope He has died to save me,” replied 
Wesley, who was not yet able to speak con- 
fidently about his own salvation. 

The brothers soon separated ; Charles 
settling at Frederica, where hard work, self- 
denial, and the unhealthiness of the place 
soon laid him aside. He was obliged to return 
to England the same year. 

John lived at Savannah, but he made 
frequent journeys to all the country round, 
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trying to do good. His special object had 
been to preach to the Indians ; but they were 
then at war, both with the French and 
among themselves, and their frequent re- 
movals and rapid marches made it impossible 
to get their attention for serious matters. 
It was with great unwillingness that John 
Wesley took charge of the congregation at 
Savannah, but having agreed to it, he set to 
work with his usual earnestness. We have 
seen that his ideas of duty were very strict, 
and it was a hopeless task to bring the law- 
less, idle, ill-educated settlers up to his ex- 
tremely high standard. It only wore him 
out, and irritated them. At first, his example 
and preaching made a marked improvement 
in the Church ; but many were soon satisfied 
with their own progress, while many more 
relapsed entirely into sin, and very few 
were willing to keep pressing forward as 
their minister exhorted them. 

These faithful few were advised to meet. 
once or twice a week, to reprove, instruct, 
or exhort one another, thus laying the founda- 
tion of the Methodist Class-meetings. 

His journeys were mostly by boat or on 
foot : as he had been in the habit of walking 
from Oxford tuo Epworth or London to save 
his travelling expenses, he was ablé now to 
walk surprising distances. Probably he went 
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at an even and rather slow pace, as he pre- 
ferred reading as he went. 

He often spent a night in the woods, when 
he would be wet through by the heavy dews, 
and have to go on till his clothes dried upon 
him. On one occasion his guide lost his way, 
and they were obliged to sleep in a swampy 
place, with no supper but a little gingerbread. 
Their damp things froze to the ground as they 
lay, and it seems almost a miracle that they 
did not die on the spot. Considering that 
John Wesley had broken a blood-vessel before 
leaving England it is an instance of God’s 
special providence that he survived such perils. 

A small quarrel served to show how much 
hatred and spite he had stirred up among his 
hearers. He was most unjustly summoned 
before a magistrate, when he found that false 
witnesses were ready to swear anything his 
accusers liked. After vexatious delays, he 
saw that justice would never be done him, 
and that he could no longer keep his place as 
pastor of so angry a flock; so, bidding farewell 
to the few friends who knew how to value 
him aright, he left Savannah, December 2nd, 
1737, and reached Deal on February Ist, 1738. 
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CHAPTER IV.—PARDON AND PEACE. 
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“ Being justified by faith, we have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.’””-— Romans v. 1. 


A’ first sight we are tempted to exclaim, 

“What a pity Mr. Wesley ever went 
to America!” More careful consideration 
may lead us to alter our minds. His failure 
and disappointment there prevented his cora- 
mitting more fatal mistakes in England ; and 
all the bitter discipline he passed through 
made him more fit for his great work. We 
should have thought Moses at forty years of 
age, and fresh from the training of the Egyp- 
tian court, just fit to undertake the govern- 
ment of the children of Israel ; but God saw 
that he required forty years more of expe- 
rience, humiliation, and patience, before he 
was prepared for his office. As an English 
clergyman, Wesley would never have come 
under the influence of the Moravians, as he 
did when shut up with them for four months 
on shipboard. To them he owed not only 
clearer views of the believer's duty and pri- 
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vilege, but also much of the arrangement and 
detail of the Connexion which he founded 
Again, we must not forget that he had no 
idea of becoming the founder of a sect when 
he left his native land, nor indeed for long 
after. It is evident that if he had intended 
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any such thing, he would have drawn up a 
complete set of rules, and planned everything 
to begin with. On the contrary, he clung to 
the Church of England till he was driven 
out ; and every rule of his Society arose out of 
some difficulty or want that was not pro- 
vided against until it was felt. He returned, 
as he had set out, with the simple intention 
of preaching the Gospel wherever God sent 
him ; earnestly serving the Lord, according to 
his light, but not yet clearly understanding 
that it is the privilege of every Christian to 
obtain the distinct assurance that his sins are 
forgiven ; and, therefore, in a great measure 
lacking that joy of the ‘Lord which is our 
strength. 

Mr. Wesley’s first duty on reaching Eng- 
land was to wait on the trustees of Georgia, 
und give in his report of the state of that 
colony and his reasons for quitting it. This 
kept him in London for about a month, with 
the exception of two davs spent at Oxford. 
During this time he preached in six churches, 
but his faithfulness gave great ofience in 
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most cases. Like the Jews, there are too 
many who say in their hearts, “Speak 
unto us smooth things.” But when the 
stranger, with unusual earnestness and burn- 
ing eloquence, enforced, “If any man will 
-come after Me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross daily, and follow Me,” they 
were offended, and said, ‘‘ This is a hard say- 
ing ; who can hear it?” 

As soon as he could finish his business, 
Mr. Wesley left London, and spent three or 
four months in visiting his relations and 
friends. Wherever he went he spoke se- 
riously to his fellow-travellers, led prayers, if 
he was allowed, at the inns where he put up, 
and preached whenever a pulpit was offered 
him. Unless he had soon entered on a “ liv- 
ing,’ he would no doubt have.returned to 
Oxford, had not the change in his views made | 
either of these courses impossible for him. 
Meanwhile, though not rich, he had enough 
to live on in his frugal way, as the Fellow- 
ship he had gained at Lincoln College brought 
him an income yearly till his marriage. 
Among his Moravian friends in England was 
Peter Bohler, who soon became his spiritual 
guide. “Those who would govern should 
first learn to obey ;” and the humility and 
submission of John Wesley’s early lite is too 
much lost sight of by us who look back upon 
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him as our ruler. When he was at Oxford, 
in that early manhood which is generally 
most impatient of contradiction, he took his 
mother’s advice upon everything, and was 
not offended when she told him plainly that 
he was in the wrong. After he met with 
William Law, the author of the “Serious 
Call,” he walked from Oxford to Putney more 
than once for the benefit of his instruction. 
Spangenberg, Bohler, and others found him 
teachable and mild. In fact, in recommend- 
ing his followers to place themselves under a 
leader who might exhort, or even rebuke 
them, he only pointed out the path he had 
himself trod with profit. 

In the providence of God, the time had 
now come for him to find peace. The scales 
had fallen from his eyes, he no longer clung to 
the mere forms of religion with that strictness 
which had done so much harm in Georgia ; 
but he sought now for the kingdom of God 
to be within him, ‘in righteousness and peace 
and joy in the Holy Ghost.” His brother 
Charles had been seized with pleurisy, soon 
after John’s return, and as he had two relapses 
he was still ill in May. Probably his anxiety 
about his soul hindered his recovery, for his 
strength returned in a surprising manner as 
soon as his soul found freedom. He too 
had learnt much from Béhler, and he was 
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lodging with a pious woman, who, seeing 
his distress, ventured to address words of 
comfort to the sick man, and had the happi- 
ness of leading him to trust in Christ. His 
strongest feelings generally burst forth in 
hymns, and on this occasion he wrote the 30th 
hymn in our collection. 

On the 21st of May, John heard the happy 
news respecting his brother. Three days atter 
he also was “justified by faith” and had 
“peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

After a long succession of encouragements, 
doubts, and temptations, he went in the even- 
ing to a meeting in Aldersgate-street, where, 
he tells us, ‘“‘one was reading Luther’s preface 
to the Epistle to the Romans. About a 
quarter before nine, while he was describing 
the change which God works in the heart 
through faith in Christ, I felt my heart 
strangely warmed. I feit I did trust in 
Christ, Christ alone, for salvation ; and an 
assurance was given me, that He had taken 
away my sins, even mine, and saved me 
from the law of sin and death. I began 
to pray with all my might for those who 
had in a more especial manner despite- 
fully used me and persecuted me. I then 
testified openly to all there, what I now first 
felt in my heart.” 
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He had long wished to go to Germany and 
visit the town of Herrnhuth ; as this seemed a 
suitable time he set out, on June 13th, with 
Mr. Ingham and six others, three of whom 
were Germans. They had a pleasant journey 
by boat and on foot; and, as one or other 
of the eight had friends in most of the 
places they passed through, they often 
found accommodation without going to 
the inns. When they were obliged to 
put up for the night, they were generally 
ill-served ; indeed, in some instances, the 
landlords refused to take them in, without. 
giving any reason. Evidently the reckless 
extravagunce of English travellers was not 
known in those days, or any gentleman from 
England would have been welcomed. 

On the lst of August they reached Herrn- 
huth, and Mr. Wesley spent the next ten 
days ‘in eagerly learning all he could about 
that remarkable place. A place where all 
the laws were intended to encourage piety 
among the citizens, and where conversion 
was really regarded as the most important 
event of a man’s life, deserved the name 
which has been desecrated by the Mormons : 
it was “a city of saints.” 

The Moravians were descended from the 
followers ot John Huss. That good man’s 
martyrdom was avenged by a general revult 
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of the peasantry, headed by Count Zisca, 
who, even after he had lost his sight in battle, 
continued to march with his troops, and, 
Cromwell-like, cheered his soldiers with 
addresses and prayers. His untrained corps, 
strengthened by religious principle and helped 
by God, Whom they worshipped after the 
manner of their fathers, which the Papists 
culled heresy, conquered the regular armies, 
and maintained their cause for nearly twenty 
years. At last, in an evil day, they con- 
cluded a treaty and laid down their arms. 
All their principal wishes had been granted ; 
but as usual, as soon as the Romanists had 
gained the power, they broke their promises, 
and returned to their persecutions. From 
time to time the Moravians and _ Bohe- 
mians would escape to some other part of 
Germany, but many fell as martyrs for the 
faith. 

In 1722, Christian David, a carpenter, and 
a good preacher, led ten of his friends to 
Bertholsdorf, an estate bélonging to a rich 
and pious nobleman, Count Zinzendorf. He 
welcomed them kindly, and gave them a 
piece of land which had been known as the 
Hutberg, or “ Watch Hill.” In four months 
they built themselves a little settlement ; this 
they named LHerrmmhuth, the “Watch cf the 
Lord.” ‘The Count and his family joined in 
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their worship ; and from time to time their 
friends managed to flee to them, until the 
place grew large enough to attract the atten- 
tion of their malignant foes. These made 
such representations to Government, that the 
Count was banished from his home, and at 
the time of Mr. Wesley’s journey he was 
living at Marienborn, where the two met for 
the first time. The Count passed through 
the usual examinativns, entered the ministry, 
and preached both in England and on the 
continent. 

The primitive life of the Christians at 
Herrnhuth, though very beautiful, would not 
be practicable on.a large scale. Laws which 
are admirable for saints would be likely to 
make hypocrites of sinners. We will not, 
therefore, describe fully all that Wesley 
noticed. He talked on personal holiness 
with the principal members of the Church, 
and Christian David, their leader. Their 
example helped him to regulate the Class- 
meetings, bands, and love-feasts of his 
own Societies; and no doubt gave him a 
model for the Orphan House, which he after- 
wards established at Newcastle. 

On their homeward journey, they were 
tried by the vexatious jealousy of the 
Prussians, who would scarcely let strangers 
enter their towns. In Halle, the weary travel- 
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lers were more than three hours going through 
some official forms before they could go to 
the friends to whom they had been recom- 
mended. What a pleasant change awaited 
them! When they did at last reach Mr. 
Gotschalck’s house : “‘ My brother, what you 
find here, you will use as your own,” he said 
with the utmost kindness ; “and if you want 
anything else, tell us, and you shall have it.” 
No doubt this hospitality was rewarded by 
the God Who has specially commanded us to 
be kind to the stranger. They reached 
London, September 16th, 1738. 


CHAPTER V.—THE GREAT FIELD 
PREACHER. 


—— 


“ Go out into the highways and hedges, and compel 
them to come in.’’—LvKE xiv. 23. 


HE Rev. George Whitefield, whom we 
barely mentioned as one of the Holy 
Club, was born at the Bell Inn, Gloucester, 
of which his mother was the landlady. As 
soon as he was able to help his mother, he 
was employed in the bar, and the companions 
he found about the inn were not likely to do 
hirn any good. As he was a capital mimic 
and actor, his company was much sought, 
and he was led into scenes in his boyish 
days which he looked back upon with shame 
and sorrow. Conscience was not silent in 
those early years. And his struggle between 
good and evil is strangely shown by the story 
that he had such a great desire fora religious 
book, which he could not afford to buy, that 
he stole it! | 
Gradually his convictions grew stronger, 
and, like the Wesleys, he tried to amend his 
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life by studying such books as Law’s “ Serious 
Call,” and the “Christian Pattern,” by 
Thomas & Kempis. 

He believed that he should get good to his 
soul, as well as improve his education, if he 
went to college, and, as we said, he maintained 
himself there as a servitor, doing servants’ 
work for the richer students. The fame of 
the Wesleys had reached the quiet inn at 
Gloucester, and Whitefield came prepared to 
admire and imitate them. He was at Pem- 
broke College, and so not necessarily brought 
into society with John at Lincoln, or Charles 
at Christ Church. For many months he 
watched them at a respectful distance, not 
presuming to seek their friendship. Mean- 
while, the jests and slander which were daily 
circulated about them in his hearing only 
increased his desire to know them. At 
last Charles Wesley, perceiving him to be 
a kindred spirit, invited him to join them. 
He eagerly conformed to all their strict rules, 
and outstripped them in the severity of his 
fasts. He must have had an iron constitu- 
tion, for he was accustomed to pray out of 
doors till he was almost stiff with cold. In 
Lent, he remained on his knees, after night- 
fall, in Christ Church Walk, for two hours 
at a time. 

He as well as the two Wesleys went +o 
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- 


Georgia, passing on his way out the ship that 
brought John Wesley home. 

Whitefield was happier and more success- 
ful in Georgia than the Wesleys had been. 
The rigid discipline which had cost them so 
much was lightly esteemed by their successor. 
Eloquent, loving, and zealous, his chief care 
was to arouse sinners and get them into the 
flock of Christ, rather than to regulate their 
conduct when they were in. 

It was not to be expected that the son of 
an innkeeper should cling so persistently to 
minute points of Church order as the sons 
of so strict a clergyman as Samuel Wesley. 
Still, though these drew the bow tco tight 
in the first instance, Whitefield erred in the 
other extreme. At their death, having pre- 
viously separated from each other, while 
the Wesleys left behind them a large and 
organized Church, thousands of White- 
tield’s converts had been lost sight of, for 
lack of an appointed pastoral agency. He him- 
self contrasted the abiding character of the 
Wesleys’ work with his own, which he mourn- 
fully called ‘a rope of sand.” 

The influence of this good man on the Wes- 
leys was most wholesome, as his impetuosity 
cleared away barriers they would have taken 
a long time to shake by their orderly efforts ; 
and his common-sense method of ranking 
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Church order second to the work of saving 
souls helped John Wesley to free himself 
from the bonds which so long crippled him. 
While the latter was in London, just after 
his return from Moravia, he heard that 
Whitefield had returned to England, and was 
preaching at Bristol. He soon found the 
church would not contain his congregation, 
so the simplest plan appeared to be, to preach 
outside the building. We are now s0 ac- 
customed to open-air services, that we can 
hardly realize the objection which was felt 
to such a proceeding. Many sticklers for 
propriety in those days thought “the saving 
of souls almost a sin, if it was not done in a 
church.” So much had the adversary hin- 
dered the work of the Lord, by stifling deep 
piety in the Church. 

After spending a little more time in 
London ministering to different Societies 
which had been formed in connection with 
various churches, Mr. Wesley joined his 
friend at Bristol. These Societies had been 
in existence before Mr. Wesley’s time ; pious 
and thoughtful clergymen had advised that the 
devout members of a church should meet 
together, in the week, for such reading, con- 
versation, and prayer as would help them to 
grow in grace. It was hoped that besides 
receiving benefit to their own souls, they 
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might thus be centres of influence which 
would gradually leaven the congregations to 
which they belonged. It was at a meeting 
of one of these Societies, it will’ be remem- 
bered, that John Wesley found peace. 

On Saturday, the 3lst of March, 1739, the 
friends met again; the next day Whitefield 
preached in the fields, and Mr. Wesley tried 
to overcome his prejudice against this new 
plan. In theevening Wesley began expound- 
ing ‘the Sermon on the Mount” to a little 
Society in the city, and strengthened himself 
for his coming trial by reflecting that our 
Lord preached in the open-air on that occa- 
sion instead of in the synagogue. On Mon- 
day afternoon, he says, “I submitted to be 
more vile, and proclaimed in the highways the 
glad tidings of salvation to about three thou- 
sand people.” Once convinced that this was 
a duty, he pursued it as industriously as if 
his life depended upon it. 

Whitefield was unable to stay long in 
Bristol, and he urged Mr. Wesley to supply 
his place, and take care of his spiritual children 
till he came back. John Wesley had not at 
that time any duties at Oxford, nor did he see 
any opening for him to take any special 
pastoral charge, and his principle was to do 
whatever work the Lord laid before him, 
leaving the future to higher wisdom than his 
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own. To preach the Gospel to thousands of 
eager hearers in or near Bristol was what his 
hand just then found to do, and he did it with 
his might. 

On the 29th of April, just a month. after 
his first attempt, we find him preaching, 
before the morning service, to ‘about four 
thousand people” from those words, “ He 
that spared not His own Son, but delivered 
Him up for us all, how shall He not with Him 
also freely give us all things?” Cheered by 
the assurance that one soul, at least, had 
been set at liberty under the sermon, he 
hastened to Clifton Church, at the request of 
the minister for the day, who was too ill to 
conduct the service. Thence he went to a 
“little plain near Hannam-Mount,” three or 
four miles from Clifton, “ where about three 
thousand” were assembled to hear him. After 
dinner he officiated at Clifton again, then 
read the burial-service. His next congrega- 
tion was calculated at seven thousand. On 
leaving them he met the Gloucester-Lane 
Society, and finished the day by holding a 
love-feast in Baldwin-Street. This was quite 
a novelty, which he had learned from the 
Moravians, but which is now established 
throughout Methodism. After recording his 
eight services, he adds, ““O how has God 
renewed my strength! who used ten years ago 
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to be so faint and weary, with preaching twice 
in one day.” 

This earnest and unusual style of address- 
ing sinners was as different from the dreary 
moral discourses delivered to the sleepy few, 
as was John the Baptist’s rousing call to 
the teaching of the Scribes and Pharisees. 
When the careless found that if they stayed 
away from church the good news would be 
brought to their very doors, they felt there 
must be something worth having in religion, 
or gentlemen would not spend their time. in 
offering it to them. 

Numbers were soon convinced of sin, and 
filled with joy and peace in believing. As 
fast as possible Mr. Wesley united these into 
classes or Societies, knowing well that Christ- 
ian fellowship and sympathy are great helps 
in the “strait and thorny road.” Many 
of the strong, rough people, who had been 
utterly careless about their souls, went 
into convulsions when first awakened to a 
knowledge of their awful peril from the wrath 
of their offended Judge. This gave great 
offence, but those who were most sure that 
“they could help it if they tried,” were gene- 
rally themselves struck down. Who shall 
say that God has not the right to lay His 
hand upon the sinning body as well as the 
soul, when He wounds that He may heal? 
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Nor should we forget that the truth was 
as new and startling to many of these as to 
the heathen of our own day—not learned 
gradually from childhood as by us. 


CHAPTER VIL—-~METHOPIST CHAPELS. 


el 


**Tl.e God of heaven, He will prosper us; therefore 
we His servants will arise and build,’’—NeEu. ii. 20. 


E have seen that Mr. Wesley was fully 
W alive to the importance of godly 
companionship. It is hard for one to fight 
alone ; and in our present imperfect state the 
example and presence of other Christians are 
a yreat help to usin doing right. Before Mr. 
Wesley went to Georgia, he had some thoughts 
of trying a solitary life, like the hermits of 
old, that he might give himself to medita- 
tion and prayer. Such feelings are not 
uncommon ; perhaps most believers have 
at some period of their experience felt so 
disheartened and weary in their efforts to 
stem the tide of wickedness around them, 
and so humiliated at the success of the 
temptations presented to their own souls, 
that they have longed to “ flee away and be 
at rest.” Calmer reflection reminds us that 
if we could find a place free from temptation, 
we should not be serving God by idling there, 
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as we are when resisting evil and doing the 
work He has appointed us. Our Saviour 
would not pray that we might be taken “out 
of the world,” but that His Father’s all- 
sufficient grace might keep us ‘from the 
evil,” even while surrounded by it. 

While Wesley was entertaining these 
morbid feelings, the providence of God led 
him to converse with a sensible Christian, 
who addressed him in these words: “Sir, you 
wish to serve God and go to heaven; re- 
member you cannot serve Him alone; you 
must, therefore, find companions or make 
them ; the Bible knows nothing of solitary 
religion.” This speech made a great impres- 
sion on the mind of the hearer, and when he 
became instrumental in the conversion of 
so many sinners, he took good care to make 
and find companions for his new converts. 

As the year 1739 passed on, there were 
_‘ tumbers of the little ‘ Societies,” or, as we 
should now say, classes, formed both in Bristol 
and London. It soon became too laborious 
to meet each class separately, and some room 
large enough for a general gathering was 
greatly wanted. Up to this time the Method- 
ists in London had associated themselves 
with the Moravians who met in Fetter-lane ; 
but errors were creeping into that Church, 
which caused Mr. Wesley great anxiety, and 
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he resolved to withdraw his little flock. For 
this purpose he rented a building, which had 
been used by the Government as a place for 
casting cannon—it still went by the name ot 
the Foundery. It was turned into a Meeting- 
House, and there weresmaller rooms attached, 
which afterwards served for a sort of preacher’s 
house. John and Charles Wesley often stayed 
there, and so did their mother. 

In Bristol Wesley failed to meet with a 
room suitable for his purpose; so, after much 
hesitation, he decided to build. A piece of 
land in the Horse Fair was secured, and a 
large room built, with accommodation for 
two preachers and their families, and a room 
in which it was intended they should all meet 
for meals. These two places of worship 
were not designed to be used like our chapels 
now. They were ‘meeting-houses”—nothing 
more; the Methodists were still urged to 
attend the Church services, and when the 
clergymen by their persecution drove away 
the converts, so that 1t was necessary to pro- 
vide them with an opportunity of attending 
preaching, the Methodist services were held 
out of Church hours, so as to interfere as little 
as possible with the Church congregation. 

‘The Foundery premises must have been 
very complete, considering the limited rent that 
the Methodists could afford to pay. Besides 
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the chapel, (which was carefully portioned 
vut so as to keep the men and women 
separate,) there was a Band-roum which would 
hold three hundred. This also served fora 
Day-school and a Book-Room where the 
Weslevan publications might be bought. A . 
free dis ensary and the rooms for the preach- 
ers’ households completed the accommodation. 
There were a coach-house and stable close by. 
For forty years this was the head quarters 
of Methodism. For forty years the little 
bell on the gable summoned the faithful to 
preaching at five every morning, and to many 
other services at different hours. Then, City- 
Road Chapel took the place of the Foundery, 
and John Wesley removed to more convenient 
lodgings, though not without regret. 

The New Room in Bristol still exists as a 
place of worship; it is now occupied by the 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodists. 

About the time of Wesley’s separation 
from the Moravians, a difference arose. 
between him and Whitefield. The latter 
felt it his duty to proclaim salvation toa 
limited number, while Wesley believed that 
the Almighty ‘will have all men to be 
saved.” Holding such opposite views they 
could not long preach in company, so they 
parted. This did not, however, destroy their 
mutual esteem. In after years they frequently 
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exchanged pulpits, and were good friends at 
the time of their death. 

Whitefield gathered an immense congre- 
gation at the Tabernacle in Moorfields; 
roved over England and in the United States, 
preaching the Gospel; founded a large 
Orphanage in Georgia; and did a great deal 
of good in many ways. Lady Huntingdon 
associated herself with him, founded a college 
fur ministers at Trevecca, in Wales, and so 
supplied the congregations that Whitefield 
gathered, but could not stay to keep. Her 
ladyship’s name, net his, is the one by which 
their Connexion is known at the present day. 

Those members of the Society who had 
embraced the new views of Moravianism on 
the one hand, and of Calvinism on the other, 
were eager to argue and bring these subjects 
forward on every occasion. 

The classes were not at that time met so 
regularly as now by an appointed leader, who 
could keep order and guide the conversation. 
In many instances the members met on an 
equality, and if the meeting was not taken 
up with singing and prayer, some good book 
was often read aloud, or there was a general 
couversation. This form of meeting, though 
less formal than our modern “ class,” was 
liable to abuse by the introduction of unpro- 
fitable argument, or by the occupation of all 
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the tame on the part of forward speakers, 
while those who were more worth hearing 
remained silent. 

Wesley, with true liberality, had resolved 
not to expel any of his followers on the ground 
of mere opinion, while they held Christ as 
their Head and lived Christian lives ; but he 
soon found that they were spoiling the devo- 
tional meetings by constantly arguing on the 
disputed questions of the day. Mr. Wesley 
at last took for his motto, “ Him that is 
weak in the faith receive ye, but not to 
doubtful disputations.” On his proposing 
that the disputants should promise to keep 
these notions in the background, and speak 
of the things which would lead mento Christ or 
help them to grow in grace, they flatly refused. 
As they grew more contentious, and many 
at last slandered those who did not think 
with them, there was no way left to restore 
peace to the little Society but by scattering 
the people who delighted in war. Mr. 
Wesley accordingly gave tickets to theSociety, 
examining carefully all who were accused by 
either party, and dropping the names of such 
as walked disorderly. 

Acourt in London, and Cennick in Bristol, 
led a few away with them ; but neither of 
them formed a sect of their own, as has been 
the case with some other divisions from 
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Wesleyan Methodism. Cennick was the 
teacher of a day-school that Wesley had foun- 
ded ; he joined Whitefield for a time, then went 
over to the Moravians. His position gave 
him influence over many families, and caused 
Wesley to regret that he had ever employed 
him. 


CHAPTER VII:-—LOCAL-PREACHERS AND 
CLASS-LEADERS. 


“‘ And He gave some, apostles; and some, prophets 
and some, evangelists; and some, pastors and 
teachers; for the perfecting of the saints, for the 
work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body 
of Christ.’”-—Epuesrana iv. 11, 12. 


de two chapels mentioned in the last 
chapter were the head-quarters of 
Methodism in London and Bristol ; but there 
were many other places, both indoors and out, 
where the Wesleys preached occasionally. 

As Whitefield never stayed long if one 
place, but was always roving in search of 
fresh congregations, the two brothers became 
responsible for attending to the Societies. 
As it was impossible for them to supply all 
at the same time, they chose some of the 
more spiritual and intelligent men to preside 
in their absence. Cennick, before the deser- 
tion we have mentioned, was appointed at 
Bristol, and Thomas Maxfield at the Foundery. 
They were to hold prayer-meetings, to éxhort 
and talk to the people, but not to preach. 
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Mr. Wesley’s gradual progress had not yet 
brought him to the point of authorizing un- 
ordained men to preach ; though as we, free 
from the prejudices of an education in the 
Established Church, look back upon this 
arrangement, it seems hard to decide what was 
the difference between preaching and exhor- 
ting. Speaking from a text could scarcely 
be wrong, if speaking without one was right. 

Thomas Maxfield was one of those who had 
gone through violent convulsions before 
finding ‘‘peace with God ;” and when his soul 
was ‘set at liberty his joy and zeal could ill 
bear such restraints. Encouraged by the 
numbers who eagerly listened to his exhorta- 
tions, he took more pains to prepare his 
discourses, till they became capital sermons. 
Many were greatly blessed ; but as there is 
some grumbler always at hand, Mr. Wesley 
received information of these ¢rregular pro- 
ceedings. He went back at once to London, and 
spoke to his mother about the matter, as soon 
as he arrived. 

It was well he did so, for as Mrs. Wesley 
was then living at the Foundery, she had 
heard Maxfield several times, and was con- 
vinced that he had a call to this work. She 
advised her son to say nothing till he had 
heard the young man himself; and with that 
willingness to lay aside prejudices which is 
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the mark of a truly great mind, Wesley 
yielded. Indeed he was so thoroughly con- 
vinced, that he employed Maxfield without 
hesitation, and as occasion required called 
other lay helpers into “the vineyard.” 

In the year 1742 the Class-meeting teok its 
present form, and became a fixed institution 
of Methodism. 

Now, too, some members of the Society 
who desired ‘means of still closer union” 
were divided into smaller and more select 
companies called ‘“ bands,” men and women 
meeting apart, each band, like each-class, 
under the guidance of a leader. At the larger 
meetings of the Society, speeches, or exhorta- 
tions, or accounts of personal experience were 
mingled with singing and prayer. Sometimes 
a devout book would be read aloud, and then 
a conversation on what had been read might 
follow. 

The Wesleys frequently met the whole 
Society, and spoke to each one about his soul ; 
but it was plainly impossible for them to do 
this every week. 

The building and maintaining of chapels, 
and other necessary expenses, by this time 
required a largesum,and John Wesley called 
a meeting in Bristol to decide how it could 
be met. It was proposed that every member 
of Society should give a penny a week 
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till the debt was cleared off. Some objected 
that many of the members were too poor to 
pay even that small sum. A generous man 
arose, and offered to make himself responsible 
for a shilling a week from himself and eleven 
other members, promising to pay the pennies 
for the poor ones. This plan was immediately 
carried out—the Society was divided into sets 
or classes of twelve, one of whom was provided 
with a collecting-paper, and was expected to 
get a shilling from that class weekly: From 
the first it was understood that those who 
could afford it should give more than one 
penny, to make up for those who gave no- 
thing ; and, considering that a penny in those 
days would buy more (food, at any rate,) than 
it will now, it is well to remember that this 
sum was not fixed as the standard of giving 
in all cases, but only as the starting-point for 
those who could not afford more. 

Mr. Wesley now authorized these collectors 
to act as leaders of their classes, and to receive 
the weekly pence at their weekly religious 
meetings. This was the foundation of the 
Methodist Class-meeting. The plan worked 
so well in Bristol, that it was soon adopted 
in London and other places. 

Little more than three years had passed 
since Wesley returned from Germany, but in 
this time he and his brother had travelled 
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well-nigh over England, preaching the Gospel. 
They had met with very varied treatment : 
sometimes the people were stupidly indifferent, 
sometimes overwhelmed with joy and grati- 
tude. But in many instances lawless mobs 
violently assaulted the preacher. These were 
too often led on by so-called gentlemen, and 
even by clergymen. These last were offended 
at any one interfering with their work, while, 
like the dog in the manger, they would not do 
it themselves. When the converted colliers 
at Kingswood went devoutly to church in 
Bristol that they might receive the Sacra- 
ment, the clergy refused to give it them, be- 
cause they did not belong to that parish, and 
because it was too much work to attend to so 
many. : 

Happily, it is now rare to meet with a case 
of clergymen persecuting Methodists, but they 
have not quite ceased; and much as we regret 
to repeat such shameful scenes, yet in justice 
to those holy men and women who endured 
such things, we must refer to a few. 

At Pensford, near Bristol, a company of 
roughs, hired by some who had more pence 
than sense, drove a baited bull against Mr. 
Wesley’s congregation. But God, Who shut 
the mouths of the lions that they should not 
devour Daniel, controlled even a maddened 
bull. For an hour the service went on, while 
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the animal was driven first on one side of the 
congregation and then on the other, but his 
tormentors could not make him charge the 
crowd. At length, when the poor thing was 
weak and tired, the rabble closed round, and 
draggingitup to the table on which Mr. Wesley 
stood, shoved the unresisting beast against it. 
Wesley gently put its head on one side that 
the blood might not drip on his clothes, and 
stoodfirm. Atlastthetable was upset, andsome 
of hisfriendsseized Wesley and literally carried 
him off to a little distance, where he finished 
his sermon. The mob satisfied themselves by 
tearing the table to bits. 

At Sheffield, Charles Wesley was struck 
by several stones, while preaching one even- 
ing. An officer drew his sword and threat- 
ened to kill him. Charles was undaunted. 
Opening his vest, he said with a calm smile, 
‘I fear God and honour the king.” The 
officer shrank back abashed. After the con- 
gregation had dispersed, the rioters destroyed 
the chapel, and as Mr. Charles persisted in 
preaching the next day, they broke the win- 
dows of the house in which he was staying ; 
when he and a companion had left the town 
they were waylaid, and with difficulty es- 
caped with their lives. 

Nor was this tyranny confined to mobs and 
public places—many of the converts were 
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grievously ill-used by their own relations and 
associates. A lady at Northampton was in 
deep distress on account of sin. As this was 
quite a new thing to her husband, he took 
her to a lunatic asylum. She contrived to 
escape, and not daring to go back to her 
husband, she wandered about, and at last sat 
down on a doorstep. The lady of the house, 
finding that she was an escaped lunatic, and 
knowing nothing about her but her own 
account, enticed her back to the asylum, where 
she was chained so as effectually to prevent 
her getting away again. 

At Bradford, in Wiltshire, a servant-maid 
was at one of the meetings in which several 
people were struck down, and by loud cries 
and convulsions were showing the anguish 
they felt. She, like many others, was greatly 
disgusted, and felt sure the sufferers ‘could 
help it, if they would.” Before long, the 
same influence seized her, and for many hours 
she was struggling violently. At last she 
found peace, but on returning home, her 
master dismissed her at once, saying, with 
impudent blasphemy, that he would have 
none in his house who had received the Holy 
Ghost ! 2 

From such wickedness it is pleasant to turn 
to a rare instance of justice. 

While Mr. Wesley was preaching at 
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Bristol one night, a large and furious mob 
beset the place. The Mayor sent orders for 
them to disperse, but as they took no notice, 
the Chief Constable came. He was no friend 
of the Methodists, but he determined to stop 
the riot. . His views changed when he saw 
the behaviour of the two parties, and he was 
the more resolved to haveorder. The Mayor 
sent more officers to his assistance; they 
arrested the ringleaders, and drove away the 
rest. The next day the prisoners tried to 
defend themselves by slandering Wesley; but 
the Mayor silenced them, saying, “ What 
Mr. Wesley is, is nothing to you. I will keep 
the peace: I will have no rioting in this 
city.” 

Two of the more violent ones came to ask 
Mr. Wesley’s forgiveness, about ten days 
after. A third hung himself, and though he 
was cut down alive, he died within an hour, 
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CHAPTER VIII.—* FELLOW-LABOURERS 
WHOSE NAMES ARE IN THE BOOK 
OF LIFE.” 


‘‘ These all died in faith.””,—-HEsBReEws xi. 13. 


EFORE we relate the ill-usage that the 

Methodists endured from some clergy- 

men, we will mention a few who were the 
Wesleys’ sincere friends. 

There were, up and down the country, 
some who never forgot that the brothers had 
as much right to preach as themselves, and 
who lent their pulpits readily. More than 
that, some of them were willing to help; and 
when Societies had been raised in so many 
places, that it was found desirable to divide © 
Great Britain into Circuits, they had their 
names put on the plans with the other 
preachers. Of course they could not allow 
unordained men to preach in their churches ; 
but that was not necessary. They took their 
turns, when they were not preaching to their 
own congregations, in going round to the 
villages, and wherever they went, they taught 
sound doctrine. 


“FELLOW-LABOURERS,” ETC. 


We should only be too glad to linger over 
the lives of these good men, and of the other 
helpers who joined Mr. Wesley from time 
to time ; but a very meagre notice is all our 
space will allow us to give. 

The lives of the early Methodist preachers 
may be procured now at a low price, and they 
are niost interesting. 

Mr. Perronet, the vicar of Shoreham, and 
his sons, were friends and counsellors of the 
Wesleys for many years. 

Mr. Grimshaw, of Haworth, in Yorkshire, 
was a good though rather strange man. 
His church was close by the public-house, 
and he often slipped out during the psalm 
before the sermon, and came back in time, 
driving before him some sheepish-looking 
additions to his congregation whom he had 
found drinking next door. 

The well-known Fletcher, of Madeley, a 
Swiss gentleman, but a vicar of the English 
Church, rendered essential help to Methodism 
in many ways. His writings are most valu- 
able, while the holy lives of himself and his 
wife have served as examples to thou- 
sands. 

Thomas Coke, a highly-educated Welshman, 
joined the Wesleyans more thoroughly than 
any of the others, for he gave up his church, 
and travelled like Wesley. To him belongs 
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the honour of founding the Weslevan Missions. 
He begged money for them from the most un- 
likely people, and spared no pains to establish 
them. After travelling, writing, preaching, and 
begging all over Great Britain, he offered 
himself for the foreign work, at an advanced 
age. But the willing mind was accepted in- 
stead of the deed, and the faithful servant 
obeyed the summons “It is enough ; come up 
higher !” before his ship reached India. 
John Nelson will serve as a good example 
of the lay-helpers. A stalwart Yorkshireman, 
good-tempered and healthy, is hardly a 
likely subject for low spirits or nervousness ; 
yet Nelson, whose mind deserved a better 
education, almost exhausted himself in specu- 
lations about a future life. The aching void 
in his earnest heart could only be filled by 
God, and the common-places he heard when 
he expressed his deep thoughts to his shallow 
advisers only raised his contempt. His daily 
work as a stonemason left his mind free for 
these questions, and he became more and more 
serious. Naturally, he refused to join the 
drunken sprees to which he was often invited ; 
for that invitation interrupted him in arguing 
with himself, What am I? Why was I made? 
Where am [ going? When his mates hid 
his tools and otherwise annoyed him, so that 
he might not work if he would not play 
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with them, he solemnly fought two or three, 
not in a rage, but just to put a stop to their 
tricks. As he was no mean opponent, they 
soon learnt to let him alone. 

From church to chapel he wandered, till 
he had tried all but the Jewish synagogue, 
and still he was unsatisfied. At last he was 
employed in London, and the Lord Whom 
he had sought so earnestly directed his steps 
to Moorfields, where he heard John Wesley, 
and felt at once that Ae could lead his soul to 
Christ. To his dying day he was an enthusi- 
astic friend and follower of Mr. Wesley. 
After his conversion he was fearless in doing 
right, refused to work on Sunday, even at the 
Exchequer building, (it was then customary 
to do the King’s business on the Lord’s 
day,) and lost no opportunity of warning his 
comrades. As soon as possible, he went home 
to Birstal, where he strove by word and ex- 
ample to continue the good work he had 
begun by his letters. At first his friends 
called him mad ; but by and by a little flock 
gathered round him, and he became by un- 
conscious degrees their preacher and leader. 
He wrote to his “father in Christ,” and Mr. 
Wesley came down to his help as soon as he 
could, encouraged and advised him, preached 
met the Society, and went on to Newcastle, 
greatly cheered by finding so many Method- 
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ists, only one of whom had seen Wesley. 

Nelson soon found that they “that will live 
godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution.” 
Amongst many other annoyances, he was 
pressed for a soldier, and when he refused to 
fight, he was imprisoned in a horrid dungeon. 
Here he preached through his grating, almost 
all day long, to a succession of small congre- 
gations. Throughout he remained quiet, re- 
spectful to authority, but firm ; when brought 
up for trial, he defended. himself well; and as 
he reproved the officers, etc., every time they 
swore, they at last grew tired of him, and let 
him be. He was an earnest and successful 
preacher, and at times Wesley took him as 
travellingcompanion. They wandered together 
through Cornwall, often suffering great pri- 
vations ; and the cheerful way in which the 
‘“‘ gentleman born” submitted to such trials 
filled the hearty Yorkshireman with admira- 
tion and respect. 

Sometimes they journeyed for hours without 
being able to get even a crust of bread; but 
they ‘“‘ blessed God for blackberries,” which 
they gathered onthe way. Inns were scarce, 
and to some of them they were refused ad- 
mittance, lest the mob should injure the house 
in seeking four Wesley. Night after night 
the two friends slept side by side on a cottage 

or barn floor, Nelson insisting on giving his 
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great-coat to Wesley for a pillow, while he 
himseif’ enjoyed the accommodation of Bur- 
kitt’s Notes on the New Testament. Early 
one morning, Wesley seeing that his com- 
panion was awake, “clapped him on the 
side, saying, ‘ Brother Nelson, let us be of 
good cheer; I have one whole side yet, for 
the skin is off but one side,’” 

Nelson travelled much, and met with great 
opposition from clergymen; as he was a think- 
ing man, he generally got the better of them 
when they tried to argue against him, and 
this aroused their fury. Both he and his 
wife were outrageously beaten, and almost 
killed ; but the martyr-spirit was graciously 
poured out on the little flock at’ that time, 
and it was the rarest thing to hear of any 
being driven back to the world for fear of 
‘‘them which kill the body.” 

We said that Mr. Wesley went to New- 
castle from Birstal. The colliers here were 
as degraded and heathenish as those at Kings- 
wood, and there was a shocking disregard of 
morality and even decency. Children even 
in their teens were running about with 
scarcely enough rags to cover them, some 
with a piece of coarse blanket pinned round 
them like the Kaffirs. Walking to a conve- 
nient spot in the low part of the town, Wes- 
ley and his companion John Taylor sang the 
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Old Hundredth. A congregation soon gathered, 
many of whom seem to have heard the Gospel 
then for the first time in their lives. Atthe 
end of the service Mr. Wesley invited them 
to another at five ; at which a larger congre- 
gation gathered than had been seen even in 
Moorfields. This was the beginningof thegood 
work which took deep root in Newcastle. It 
became one of Wesley’s favourite homes. 
He opened an orphan-house there. 

Grace Murray, a pious and energetic woman, 
was appointed mistress of this establishment. 
She was one of the female preachers, of whom 
there were several in the early days of 
Methodism. Wesley wished to marry her ; 
but to his great disappointment she gave her 
hand to Jolin Bennet, one of his helpers. 
The injudicious and unwarrantable inter- 
ference of friends, who thought it would 
hinder Wesley’s usefulness if he had a wife, 
brought about this result. Allowing that their 
views were correct, they should have trusted 
that God could arrange that matter as He 
saw fit, even if they had obeyed the time- 
honoured and Apostolic precept to ‘“ mind 
their own business.” 

That Mr. Wesley was specially prepared 
and strengthened for his work is evident, for 
he went through enough to kill two or three 
ordinary men. Long exposure to the wet in 
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Wales brought on a severe fever; but the Lord 

was very gracious to him, and though he was 

most seriously ill, he suffered very little, and 

soon recovered. On another occasion he was 

seized with feverish symptoms. Yielding to 

advice, he consented to go to bed, on condition 

that any who came to speak to him about 

their souls should be shown up to his room..- 
Fifty or sixty did so; after which he had a 

number assembled in the evening, and held a 

meeting. The next thing ought to have been, 

according to human calculation, a night of 
high delirium; but he tells us, “ By the bless- 

ing of God I slept well, to the utter aston- 

ishment of those about me, the apothecary in 

particular, who said he had never seen such 

a fever in his life.” We may fancy how 

heartily Wesley sang,— 

“* Oft from the margin of the grave 
Thou, Lord, hast lifted up my head ; 


Sudden, I found Thee near to save ; 
The fever own’d Thy touch, and fled!” 


CHAPTER IX.-EPWORTH RE-VISITED. 
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“He that gocth forth and weepeth, bearing precious 
seed, shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, 
bringing his sheaves with him.”—PsaLm cxxvi. 6. 


n Mr. Wesley’s return from Newcastle 

he called again at Birstal, to the delight 

of his faithful friend John Nelson. As he had 
not had an opportunity of revisiting Epworth 
before, he turned aside to spend a week in 
the scenes of his early labours. Mr. Romley, 
the curate of Epworth, had received great 
kindness from the Wesley family ; but his 
ignorance seems to have been equalled by his 
ingratitude. Wesley arrived on the Saturday, 
and soon met with a few poor folk who re- 
membered him. The next morning he went 
into the vestry and offered to help Mr. Rom- 
ley, either by reading prayers or preaching. 
His assistunce was declined. Those who saw 
their former minister in the church very 
naturally took it for granted that he would 
' preach in the afternoon, as he had taken no 
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part in the morning service. The curate, 
however, kept his pulpit, and to a very large 
congregation he expounded “ Quench not the 
Spirit.” We should have thought that about 
the last text he would have chosen; but he 
proved to his own satisfaction that enthusiasm 
was a most dangerous way of quenching the © 
Spirit. 

Mr. Wesley’s companion, John Taylor, 
stood in the churchyard as the congregation 
left, and gave out that his friend, “ not being 
permitted to preach in the church, designs to 
preach here at six o'clock.” 

That evening saw a beautiful and impres- 
sive sight: the earnest minister—shut out of 
the pulpit which his father and he had so 
often occupied—took his stand on the flat 
stone of Samuel Wesley’s grave. On the 
only spot he could call his own in the village 
where his childhood had passed, John Wes- 
ley once more called sinners to righteousness 
with more earnestness perhaps than Epworth 
had ever heard. For a week the evangelist 
returned each evening to the same place, and 
always found an earnest and attentive con- 
gregation. 

The people who for forty years had repaid 
Samuel Wesley’s diligence and care with 
indifference, or even spite, were touched at 
last, He had sown in tears, and during John 
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Wesley’s short curacy the same dishearten- 
ing stupor had prevailed ; but now the bright 
day of harvest had dawned, and after this 
week of special services Wesley gratefully 
records : ‘There were scarce any in the town 
on whom either my father or I had taken any 
pains formerly, but the seed sown so long 
since now sprung up, bringing forth repent- 
ance and remission of sins.” 

Soon after, many of these new converts 
expressed their intention of confessing Christ 
by taking the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
They mentioned this to Wesley, who was 
always careful not to give needless offence. 
He advised them to speak to the clergyman 
first. Mr, Romley grieved and irritated them 
by answering that he would not give it to 
Mr. Wesley, for he was not fit for it. His 
followers had often been sent away from the 
Lord’s table, but the first time he himself was 
so wronged was in the church where he had 
been a curate. 

Such impertinent acts of staleraiiee were 
repeated up and down the country, and for- 
givingly suffered by the Methodists for years ; 

'> till at last Mr. Wesley yielded to the growing 
hunger of his children, and consented that 
those who fed their souls from Sunday to 
Sunday should give them the tokens of our 
Saviour’s dying love, 


a 
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Those who blame John Wesley for founding 
‘a body distinct from the Established Church 
conveniently forget that our forefathers were 
insulted, persecuted, and hated. They were 
driven from the churches, repelled from the 
Lord’s table, and denied any benefit from the 
religion which they were most reluctant to 
forsake. They could not forget that the Lord’s 
command, coming with all the sacred pathos 
of a dying wish, was, “ Do this in remem- 
brance of Me;” and when man thwarted, was 
it any wonder that they should turn aside, 
and make fresh arrangements for themselves 4 
The wonder is, that they bore this tyranny:so 
long, or that any of their descendants should 
think it more respectable, forsooth ! to join the 
Church which slandered, robbed, and even 
murdered their forefathers, hounding unwit- 
ting beasts and drunken, brutal men into 
peaceful companies of women and children. 
From Epworth Wesley rode to Sheffield, 
where David Taylor had been very useful. 
On the last evening of his stay, he tells us, 
‘‘ Among the hearers was one who, some time 
before, had been deeply convinced of her un- 
godliness, insomuch that she cried out, day 
and night, ‘ Lord, save, or I perish!’ All the 
neighbours agreeing that she was stark mad, 
her husband put her into a physician’s hands, 
who blooded her largely, gave her a strong 
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vomit, and laid on several blisters /” Well 
might the poor thing have wailed with Job, 
‘‘ Have pity upon me, have pity upon me, O 
ye my friends! for the hand of God hath 
touched me.” This method of ministering to 
a mind diseased by weakening and torturing 
the body, of course, proved a failure: ‘“‘She was, 
in a short time, judged to be incurable.” Her 
husband “thought, however, he would speak 
to one person more, who had done much good 
in the neighbourhood. When Mrs. Johnson 
came, she soon saw the nature of the disease, 
having herself gone through the same. She 
ordered all the medicines to be thrown away, 
and exhorted the patient to look unto Jesus ; 
which this evening she was enabled to do by 
faith ; and He healed the broken in heart.” 
On the 23rd of July, 1742, Susannah Wes- 
ley died at her son’s house in London. The 
anxious, toil-worn, persecuted life she had led 
at Epworth had been followed by a season of 
peace and happiness, first with her daughter 
Emilia, afterwards with her eldest son 
Samuel, and then at the Foundery watching 
the growing usefulness of John and Charles. 
Her example and advice made their mark on 
Methodism in the days of its early growth, 
and -her intercourse with her sons was as 
cheering and comforting to them as to her. 
Her death was calm and happy, her last 
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request being, ‘“ Children, as soon as I am 
released, sing a psalm of praise to God.” 

She was buried on the Ist of August in 
Bunhill Fields. Her son John read the service 
(his elder brother died three years before) and 
preached her funeral sermon. 

No doubt the recollection of his mother’s 
services reconciled Mr. Wesley to the em- 
ployment of women preachers. When the 
harvest was so overwhelmingly plenteous, 
and the labourers so distressingly few, this 
plan seemed necessary, or at least justifiable. 
We cannot deny that it is better for sinners 
to be converted under the teaching of a 
woman than not converted at all: “and how 
shall they believe in Him of Whom they have 
not heard? and how shall they hear without 
a preacher?” There are nevertheless so many 
objections to this method, that nothing but 
necessity can excuse it ; and it is matter for 
thankfulness when any Church can provide 
sufficient men to preach, and leave the women 
to occupy less public though perhaps equally 
important spheres of usefulness. 

Just after his mother’s death Mr. Wesley 
received a visit from a man called Prig, who 
had been a member of the Methodist Society, 
but had taken up other views, and now came 
to find fault with Wesley. He had lent £100 
for the expenses of altering the Foundery ; 
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_ this sum he applied for one morning at eight 
o'clock, insisting upon its being paid by noon. 


Taken by surprise in this way, Wesley did 
not know where to get the money in so short a 
time. But the silver and the gold are the 
Lord’s, and before ten o’clock three people haa 
called on Mr. Wesley, each otfering to lend 
him £100 for a year. One of them brought 


_ 1t with him. 


It is well known that men can endure 
suffering more bravely than they can bear 
ridicule. ‘The firmness of the Methodists 
was tried all ways. At Newcastle a farce 
entitled, “ Trick upon trick ; or, Methodism 
displayed,” wasadvertised, andalargecompany 
came to see the first performance. Perhaps 
there were too many for the strength of 
the building, for different parts of the seats 
or stage gave way, uutil, after five alarms, 
the terrified people left the place.: It wag no 
uncommon thing for ignorant folks to lecture © 
Wesley and his helpers for their errors ; but 
this was taken with a patient forbearance, in 
many instances, that deserved great praise. 

A rather amusing case occurred about this 
time. Two persons professed that they had 
a message from God that Mr. Wesley must 
shortly be “born’d” again. One of them 
uilded, they would stay in the house till this 
tuok plave, unless they were turncd out. He 
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answered gravely, “I will not turn you out,” 

and took them into the Society-room. He 
says, “It was tolerably cold; and they had 
neither meat nor drink : however, there they 
sat from morning till evening. They then 
went quietly away, and I have heard nothing 
from them sirce.” 


CHAPTER X.—FUSTICES OR FUSTICE. 


‘In journeyings often, in perils of waters, ...... in 
erils by mine own countrymen;...... beside those 
hings that are without, that which cometh upon me 

daily, the care of all the churches.’’—2 Con. xi. 26, 28 


N the autumn of 1743 Mr. Wesley spent 
l a month in Cornwall. At first he found 
the people willing to hear and admire his 
preaching, but quite unimpressed by it. Be- 
fore he left many were awakened, and the 
‘“‘strong man armed,” seeing that his goods 
were likely to be taken from him, had stirred 
up as violent an opposition amongst the 
miners in the South as the colliers in the 
North. 

Having a great desire to preach to the 
lonely Scillonians, he borrowed the Mayor’s 
boat, and was taken over from St. Ives to the 
Scilly Isles by three men who kindly volun- 
teered for the voyage. Wesley, John Nel- 
son, a friend named Shepherd, and a pilot, 
made the little company number seven. 

“It seemed strange to me,” he says, “to 
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attempt going in a fisher-boat fifteen leagues 
upon the main ocean; especially when the 
waves began to swell and hang over our 
heads ; but I called to my companions, and 
we all joined together in singing, lustily and 
with a good courage,— 


‘When passing through the wat’ry deep, 
T ask in faith His promised aid ; 
The waves an awful distance keep, 
And shrink from my devoted head: 
Fearless their violence I dare; 
They cannot harm,—tfor God is there!’’’ * 


The little party arrived safely, and paid 
their respects to the Governor of St. Mary’s, 
the largest inhabited island. As the church 
was refused by the clergyman, Wesley 


preached in the street to almost the entire. 


population. The people heard him eagerly, 
and almost scrambled for the tracts and little 
books which he gave away by hundreds. 
On the return next day, the wind was so 
dead against them that the pilot said they 
would have “ good luck” if they reached the 
land. Wesley trusted in something better 
than luck, and after a twelve hours’ passage 
they landed soon after nightfall. 
About a month after this, the famous Staf- 
fordshire riots began, when the mobs of Wed- 


* See Wesley's Journal, Sept. 135th, 1743. 
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nesbury, Walsall, and Darlaston set upon the 
Methodists. Early in the afternoon of the 
20th of October, a crowd gathered round the 
house of Francis Ward, where Mr. Wesley 
was writing. In answer to prayer, they dis- 
persed quietly, and Wesley thought it would 
be better to leave while the coast was clear 
than to court danger. His friends thought 
there was nothing more to fear, and pressed 
him so much to stay, that he yielded rather 
than grieve them. Before five the mob re- 


appeared, shouting, ‘‘ Bring out the minister; 


we will have the minister.” 

The captain was brought into the house, 
and after a few minutes’ talk with Wesley, 
was completely pacified. He fetched in two 
more ringleaders, who were soon as calm as 
he. Wesley then presented himself to the 
leaderless troop and asked—“ What do any 
of you want with me?” 

‘‘ We want you to go with us to the Jus- 
tice,” was the answer. 

“That I will, with all my heart,” he re- 


plied, and then gave them a short address, 


after which the fickle rabble cried, ‘ The 
gentleman is an honest gentleman, and we 
will spill our blood in his defence.” 

Still, as some repeated “To the Justice,” 


Wesley set off with two or three hundred ; 


the rest went home. Before they had walked 
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the two miles, in the darkness and rain, it 
had grown late, and the Justice was in bed, 
where he wisely resolved to stay. After con- 
tinued knocking at the door, he sent his 
son to get rid of the people. Young Lane 
inquired what their accusation against Mr. 
Wesley was, and would probably be much 
amused at the strange complaint: “ Why, 
an’t please you, they sing psalms all day; nay, 
and make folks rise at five in the morning ! 
And what would your Worship advise us to 
do?” To go home, and be quiet,” was the 
sensible answer; and as the deputy-justice 
went back to bed, there was nothing to be 
gained by stopping there. Some one proposed 
to go to Justice Persehouse, at Walsall. So 
on they went, Mr. Wesley walking quietly 
at the front, till seven in the morning. 

The other Justice was as unwilling to be 
disturbed as Mr. Lane, so there had to be a 
fresh consultation. As Mr. Wesley had 
neither resisted nor tried to escape, but 
walked on freely, talking kindly toall within 
hearing, their enmity was melted away. 

Fourteen hours on foot, with rain falling 
during a great part of the time, was quite 
enough to tire them out. And they agreed 
to go to their homes again. About fifty 


volunteered to see Mr. Wesley back to Wed- | 


nesbury ; but as soon as they had started, the 
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Walsall rabble, who had turned out on hear- 
ing of the strange visit to their town, rushed 
upon them, and took Wesley prisoner. The 
Darlaston folks did not give him up without 
a struggle, but they were too few and too 
weary to withstand the Walsall men. The 
uproar that followed was terrible. Mr. 
Wesley tried to escape into a house they 
passed, as the noise was too great for him 
to calm the rioters in his usual way by speak- 
ing to them. He wus seized by the hair, 
and dragged back into the thick of the 
crowd. 

Provideutially, the Mayor of the town was 
standing in his shop, and Wesley put himself 
under his protection, without knowing who 
he was. He refused him admission into his 
house, lest the mob should pull it down ; but 
his presence and rebukes awed the crowd a 
little, and gave Wesley a chance of speaking. 
After about a quarter of an hour his voice 
failed him, and the cries were renewed, 
‘“ Bring him away!” “Down with him!” 
‘“¢ Knock his brains out !” “ Kill him at once!” 
etc. Many tried to throw him down, and he 
would no doubt have been trampled to death, 
but the Lord upheld him. As soon as his 
voice returned he lifted it up in prayer. The 
ringleaders came over to his side immediately, 
one of them exclaiming, ‘Sir, I will spend 
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my life for you; follow me, and not one soul 
here shall touch a hair of your head.” So 
easy is it for God to restrain the wrath of 
violent and cruel men, and to turn their 
hearts. 

A woman, who had headed the Darlaston 
mob, dashed into the fight and knocked down — 
three or four men, but she almost paid for 
her boldness with her life. 

Throughout this scene such courage and 
calmness was granted to Wesley, that he never 
became confused or afraid for a moment. He 
hoped they would not throw him into the 
river, because it would spoil the papers in his 
pocket. When the flap was torn off one side 
of his waistcoat, he felt thankful that the 
other was only torn half off, because there was. 
a bank-note in the pocket. 

A man aimed several blows at him with a 
large oak staff, which would certainly have ° 
stunned him had it struck his head ; but he 
was unable to reach him, the blows seemed 
to be turned aside every time. Another 
raised a hand to strike him, but with a 
sudden change of mind, stroked his head, 
saying, ‘* What soft hair he has.” 

His new protectors took him back to 
Wednesbury, which he reached a little before 
ten. He found a company at Francis Ward's, 
praying for his safety, and that of the threa 
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men and one woman who had stuck to him 
through it all, at the risk of their lives. 

And in Christian, civilized, well-governed 
England, an amiable, peaceable gentleman 
could be dragged about by a lawless mob for 
seventeen hours, struck, insulted, and threat- 
ened, because he loved their souls, and warned 
them to “flee from the wrath to come”! Great 
changes have taken place within the hundred 
and twenty-nine years since this happened ; 
but there is still much to be done before we 
can fairly be considered “a nation working 
righteousness. ” 

Wesley left the town next morning, the 
favourite of the people who had so lately 
thirsted for his blood. The Wednesbury and 
Darlaston mobs seem to have remained pretty 
quiet, but the Walsall rutfians rallied again 
and again to the attack. Providing them- 
selves with a flag, they used to assemble in 
the market-place and march to the neighbour- 
ing towns, ransacking the houses of the 
Methodists, and savagely ill-treating both men 
and women. The patience, firmness, and for- 
giving spirit of these sufferers claim a place 
for them in “ the noble army of martyrs.” I 
am proud to trace my descent from them. 
My mother's grandfather was one of those who 
“took joyfully the spoiling of their goods, 
knowing in themselves that they had in heaven 
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a better and an enduring substance.” He and 
his wife saw a large stock of flour literally 
thrown away by the wanton rioters, and were 
subjected also to personal cruelty and shameful 
indignity. ‘Methodism dies out in the third 
generation,” is a proverb in some places. 
Thank God, it is not true; more shame for the 
third generation if it were ! Who would for- 
get an ancestry that was ennobled with the 
crown of martyrdom—members of heaven’s 
peerage, before which earthly aistineitons 
fade away } 


CHAPTER XI.—“THE WORLD IS MY 
PARISH.” 


“¢ And the hand of the Lord was with them: an 
a great number believed, and turned unto the Lord.’ 
—Acrts xi. 21. 


HARLES WESLEY had not. been idle, 
but he and the ever-increasing band 
of helpers whom the Lord raised up were 
working in different parts of Great Britain. 
Thomas Williams had the honour of intro- 
ducing Methodism into Ireland, where he 
formed a Society of about three hundred 
members in Dublin. 

The brothers went over to visit the young 
Church. John returned in safety and peace ; 
but Charles, who landed there about a fort- 
night after John left, came in for the fury of 
the populace, urged on by Popish priests. 
The reckless character of the assailants 
caused these struggles to be even more for- 
midable than those in England. Many lives 
were lost. A policeman who tried to defend 
Charles Wesley was trampled to death, and 
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his body hung up by the crowd, after they 
kad dragged it in triumph through the 
streets. 

As the good work spread throughout Ire- 
land, the same opposition arose in place after 
place, and more strange things occurred than 
we can find room to tell. 

A publican, who was very fond of music, 
went to one of the meetings simply to hear 
the singing, and carefully put his fingers in 
his ears during the prayer and sermon. At 
last he removed one hand to brush away a 
fly that teazed his face, and at that moment 
the preacher uttered the warning, “ He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear.” He felt 
compelled to do so, and was soon led to the 
foot of the Cross. 

At Wexford some Papists discovered that 
there was a little company of Methodists 
meeting in secrecy and caution in a barn. 
One of the persecutors agreed to conceal 
himself before the service began, and then 
suddenly open the door for his accomplices. 
He found nothing to hide in but an old 
sack, in which he lay quiet and unnoticed. 
The hymn went so well that he waited to 
hear it all before disturbing them ; and the 
prayer which followed sent the arrow of con- 
viction into his heart, so that he groaned and 
wept. The terror of the simple worshippers 
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when such sounds were heard from the sack 
may be easily imagined. They took courage, 
however, helped the man out, prayed with 
him, and_soon welcomed him into the Society. 

A strolling player, named Butler, finding 
that his gains were diminished by the 
preaching of the Methodists, dressed himself 
in gown and bands, and addressed crowds 
in the streets, Partly by mimicking and 
making fun of the preachers, partly by 
outrageous slanders, he inflamed the minds 
of the people, who were soon led to violent 
deeds. In Cork an effigy of Wesley was 
burnt in the streets, and his followers were 
attacked without respect to age, sex, or con- 
dition. The Mayor refused to protect them, 
and emboldened by his ganction, Butler and 
his crew indicted Charles Wesley as ‘a per- 
son of ill-fame, a vagabond, and a common 
disturber of His Majesty’s peace ; and we pray 
he may be transported.” This was too much, 
and Wesley, with the friends named with him, 
appealed to a higher court, where things were 
soon placed on their proper level. 

‘What is your calling?” asked the judge, 
as Butler appeared as the first witness in the 
case. 

‘‘T sing ballads.” 

‘“‘ Here are six gentlemen indicted as vaga- 
bonds,” exclaimed the judge, in surprise and 
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indignation, “and the first accuser is a vaga- 
bond by profession.” 

Wesley was acquitted ; but it was impos- 

sible to carry every case before the King’s 
judges, and the Mayor still allowed the mob 
to ravage the city ; yet the walls of Sion are 
built in troublous times, and before the per- 
secution had died out a large and earnest 
Society had been collected even in Cork. 
_ Jrish emigrants transplanted Methodism 
to America, and when Boardman and Pilmoor 
obeyed the call of Philip Embury and Bar- 
bara Heck, they little dreamt that the Society 
they found in the rigging-loft was to be the 
fountain-head of that mighty river which 
has swept over the States, numbering its 
adherents by millions, and enrolling officers of 
State among its local-preachers. 

The Channel Islands were not forgotten, 
and here Robert Carr Brackenbury, a gentle- 
man of fortune, gave much time, money, and 
help. He was a good preacher, and laboured 
lovingly and successfully. 

The condition of the West Indian slaves - 
attracted the sympathy of the Methodists, and 
missionaries were sent to them. For years 
the planters opposed any instruction that 
might be given to the slaves, as it was to 
their interest to keep them as ignorant as 
possible. The more like cattle the easier 
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to makethem work hard without rebelling, 
they thought. They imprisoned the mission- 
aries, burnt down the chapels and preachers’ 
houses, whipped all who attended the ser- 
vices, and made the early history of the West 
Indian Mission one of the darkest and most 
exciting pages that was ever written.* 

‘The East Indies were also supplied ; Dr. 
Coke in bis old age was leading a band of 
brethren thither, when he died, as we before 
mentioned. But his comrades, though sorely 
distressed and perplexed at the loss of their 
leader, set to work bravely, and laid the 
foundations of that mission, which has been 
made famous by the learning, piety, zeal, and 
success of so many of its ministers. : 

Among other ways in which the seed was 
carried to other lands and there sown, we 
may mention the labours of pious soldiers. 

A favourite device of our enemies was to 
impress Methodists into the army and navy, 
knowing that fighting was what they least 
h¥@d, and hoping that the ungodliness daily 
surrounding them would drag them back to sin. 

Now, the recruiting sergeants are not 
allowed to use force to fill up their ranks ; 
but formerly there was so much difficulty in 
keeping up the supply that people were com- 


* See Bleby’s “Romance without Fiction.” 
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pelled to serve whether they would or not. 
Lawless bands, known as press-gangs, prowled 
about and kidnapped travellers or other 
defenceless men. Wesley himself narrowly 
escaped impressment,. Of course he would have 
been bought off, as many of his followers 
were ; but it was impossible to do this in 
every case. By the blessing of God, his 
spiritual sons were not only enabled to keep 
their religion, but to spread it, and little 
companies of -God-fearing men gathered 
together in the camps, and encouraged each 
other on the field of battle. Some who were . 
spared to return became acceptable _local- 
preachers, and no doubt many came to hear 
a soldier preach who would never have 
listened to a minister. 

Toreturn to more peaceful scenes. In 1749, 
Charles Wesley married Miss Sarah Gwynne, 
of Garth, in Wales, and took a housein Charles- 
street, Bristol. Although he still preached con- 
stantly, yet he did not travel quite so much as 

' he did before his marriage ; and as it was a 
great grief to him to separate from the Church, 
hedid not heartily approve of John’s ordaining 
ministers. This threw the responsibility more 
and more upon the elder, who was providen- 
tially fitted for management, while Charles 
was happier at home making hymns for which 
Christians will be indebted to him as long as 
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the English language is used, and exercising 
his talents as a preacher in a quieter way. 

He died, beloved and regretted, in 1788, 
three years before John was called to enter 
into rest. He had written thousands of 
hymns, a small selection of which are found 
in our treasured book. The others have been 
lately collected and printed. Charles Wesley 
had two sons and a daughter. The sons were 
extraordinary musicians. One of them could 
play the harpsichord, the old-fashioned piano, 
when he was so little that he had to be tied 
into his chair. 

In 1751, John Wesley married Mrs. | 
Vizelle, a lady to whom he was introduced | 
by his friend Perronet. It proved a most | 
unhappy marriage. There was a distinct 
understanding that Wesley was not to abate | 
his labour or travelling, as he would have | 
thought that was placing his duty to his | 
wife before his duty to God. Mrs. Vizelle 
consented, but Mrs. Wesley repented. No | 
doubt it would have been trying to any | 
woman to part with her husband so often ; | 
but unfortunately, Mrs, Wesley was of ajealous | 
disposition, and took her husband’s absence 
as a personal wrong. 

She altered and published his private letters, 
set afoot scandalous lies about him, scolded 
him and his friends, and at last deserted him, 
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carrying away some papers, which Wesley 
was never able to get back. 

She had left him more than once and he 
had persuaded her to return ; but when they 
had been troubling each other for more than 
twenty years he ceased to send for her. He 
wrote in his Journal in Latin: “I did not 
desert her ; I did not send. her away ; I will 
never recall her.” 

Her property was settled on herself, and 
she had a comfortable provision for the rest 
of her days. Her granddaughters, Mary and 
Jxne Smith, were great favourites with 
Wesley, who mentioned them in his will; but 
the “father of Methodism ” never had chil- 
dren of his own, except “sons and daughters 
in the Gospel.” 


CHAPTER XIT.—REST AT LAST. 


“T have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith: henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the Righteous Judge, sha]l give me at that 
day: and not to me only, but unto all them also that 
love His appearing.” —2 Timorny iv. 7, 8. 

noucH has been said to prove John 
Wesley’s untiring zeal, but the other 
sides of his character must not be forgotten. 

No doubt, method was his chief charac- 
teristic. He ate, worked, slept by rule. 
Extreme neatness was always shown in his 
dress, though he did not indulge in unneces- 
sary expense, All his papers, books, etc., 
were kept in order, and his punctuality was 
amazing. When delayed ten minutes on 
one occasion he grieved over the thought 
that ten minutes were lost for ever, had past 
unemployed, and borne away no record of 
- good deeds. 

He had a sister Martha, who resembled 
him in face and figure to an amusing degree. 
This lady was a frequent visitor at the house 
of Dr. Johnson, for her piety, sense and learn- 
ing made her a most desirable companion. 

Dr. Johnson had also a great respect for 
Wesley; but the conscientious labour of the 
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latter left little time for those long conver- 
sations in which the doctor delighted. He 
invited the brother and sister to dine with him 
one day. Wesley arranged to spend two 
hours over this visit, no doubt thinking that 
a liberal~allowance. Dinner was one hour 
late and seems to have lasted the second. 
True to his time Wesley left the house as soon 
as the meal was ended. Seeingthat the host 
was disappointed and annoyed, Mrs. Hall 
(Martha) reminded him that her brother had 
stayed two hours. ‘Two hours, madam!” 
exclaimed the aggrieved doctor. “I could talk 
all day and all night too, with your brother.” 

For about fifty years he rose at four in the 
morning, and generally preached at five. He 


_ usually slept a little in the afternoon; in- 


deed, no frame could have supported his 
fatigues and responsibilities without due 
repose. He was also providentially furnished 
with that peculiar power of calling sleep for 
a few minutes, just when he had time for it. 
It is said that once, when greatly tired, he 
took a nap while his congregation sang a 
hymn, and waked up refreshed for his ser- 
mon. For many years he travelled about 
five thousand miles annually,a distance néarly 
nine times as great as that between Land’s 
End and John o’ Groat’s: no small matter 
before the days of railways. He rode an 
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active, strong pony, until his increasing age 
made it necessary for him to go in a carriage. 
Besides all this travelling and preaching, and 
the time taken up in meeting Societies and 
speaking to individuals, he kept up a corre- 
spondence with his preachers, friends, and 
numbers of his converts. 

He was a great reader, and he abridged or 
corrected more than a hundred books for the 
use of his followers, besides writing a great 
number of grammars, sermons, letters, tracts, 
etc. In fact, such was his industry that he 
has left behind him as many books as we 
should expect from an author who devoted 
his whole time to literature. 

He had strong common-sense and a keen wit. 
Heoften enjoyedajoke, andeven in his Journals 
we see touches of humour—restrained, per- 
haps, but still evident. For instance, he tells 
us how the rabble at Windsor had laid in a 
stock of gunpowder, and boasted that they 
would stop his preaching on a certain day. 
Impatient to begin their mischief; they went 
in the meanwhile “and bestowed a few of 
their crackers upon their brother-mob at 
Burnham Fair. But these, not being Me- 

_thodists, did not take it well, turned upon 
them, and gave them chase.” In vain they 
took refuge in a house: their angry victims 
broke in, and “seized on as many as they could 
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find ; who, upon information made, were sent 
to gaol,” where they were kept out of mischief 
till Wesley’s undisturbed visit was over. 

He was little of stature, yet there was some- 
thing in his manners and appearance that 
commanded respect. Over and over again he 


took the leader of a mob by the hand, and 
spoke quietly to him. The immediate effect. 


was to turn the burly, blustering, excited 
assailant into a quiet champion, who con- 
tented himself with taking the little man to 
aplaceof safety. The ready threat of his protec- 
tor that he would knock down any man who 


_ touched a hair of his new friend’s head was 


almostal ways sufficient to secureasafe passage. 

Few men have had such wide-spread and 
perfect obedience from voluntary followers 
as Wesley ; we may safely add, few men have 
wielded such power in a more fatherly way. 
Pope or tyrant he was not, but as the father 
of Methodism he preserved a firm, kind, just 
rule over his children. Though willing to 
sacrifice his own pleasure for the benefit of 
others, yet he could stand on his dignity when 
necessary, and overawe impertinence. When 
the Mayor of Shaftesbury sent an ignorant 
message to prevent his preaching in the 
town, Wesley calmly replied, ‘“‘ While King 
George gives me leave to preach, I shall not 
ask leave of the Mayor of Shaftesbury.” 
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An Irish mob burst suddeniy, at Kilkenny, 
into a room where he was preaching ; but he 
fixed his clear, piercing eyes upon them, and 
commanded, “ Besilentor be gone !” Theeffect 
was electric—the fascinated intruders obeyed 
one or other of the orders, as suited each, and 
the service proceeded without interruption. 

Born to govern and arrange, he had yet a 
truly loving heart ; he was very fond of clil- 
dren; and the number of people whom he 
knew by name was astonishing. He made 
himself acquainted with their troubles and 
joys, and was ever a sympathizing friend. 

! The best of all was, God was with him. 
Time, talents, money, reputation, ease, life 
itself he had laid upon “the altar that 
sanctifieth the gift.” It is impossible to 
imagine a, more thorough consecration. To 
work for God and to rescue souls from ruin, 
was his life-work ; pleasure, wealth, fuine, 
comfort, tempted him in vain ; to the utmost 
limit of his power he still worked on. The 
real, compassionate interest he felt in his 
hearers was shown in the case of a poor 
woman who opened her house for preaching, 
although she,had deserted her husband, and 
was living in sin. Wesley spoke faithfully 
to her, and exhorted her to return to her 
home and virtue. The poor creature replied 
that her husband was at Newcastle, more than 
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a hundred miles away, and there was no 
public conveyance to the North beyond York 
in those days. Like a true pastor, Wesley 
could not leave this lost sheep in the wilder-. 
ness, 80 he actually took her to Newcastle, 
arranging that she should ride with his atten- 
dant, William Blow. 

Long and vigorous life was granted to 
Wesley, so that he had the happiness of see- 
ing the work he began flourishing gloriously, 
and so thoroughly organized that it might be 
‘successfully carried on after his death by the 
ministers under the direction of the yearly 
Conference. He outlived personal perse- 
cution, and his followers generally were 
treated better. Clergymen and country 
Squires were ceasing to prime the rustics at 
an ale-house, and turn them out to play un- 
restrained all the tricks of drunken fools. 
Mayors and constables were more likely to 
hear the veteran preach than to disturb his 
service. When we see this grand old man 
surviving his brother, Fletcher, Whitetield, 
and most of his early friends, and preaching 
and travelling at the age of eighty-five as 
_ though he were but twenty, we cannot fail 

to see the hand of God, Who, if He choose, 
can prolong the life of His servants, while, 
like Moses, they find their eyes still undim- 
med, their natural force unahkated. 
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In his old age, John Wesley paid two visits 
to Holland, where he was received with 
enthusiasm ; and one to the Channel Isles, 
where he was greatly cheered by the fervent 
piety of his little flock. 

His last round in England was filled with 
touching incidents. Prayer-meetings were 
held to implore God’s blessing on His aged 
servant, that he might have strength for the 
journey; but his feebleness, only recently 
come upon him, was so great that all felt it 
would be his last visitation. His parting ad- 
vice everywhere was—‘“‘ Love thebrotherhood; 
fear God ; honour the king :” and he always 
called his friends to join him in singing,— 

“ O that without a lingering groan 
I may the welcome word receive ; 
My body with my charge lay down, 

And cease at once to work and live !,”’ 
Despite the affectionate care of his friends, 
he caught cold at Lambeth, and though he 
struggled against it, and preached two or 
three times, yet he gradually sank from that 
time. He only kept his room a few days; 
and during mostof the time he was able to talk 
with his friends, and join in their prayers. 
Prayers for the welfare of his children in the 
Gospel took up much of his time. 

Ashis strength permitted he sang or repeated 
verses of Scripture or hymns, especially— 
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*“ 1’ll praise my Maker while I’ve breath ; 
Anuw when my voice is lost in death, 
Praise shall employ my nobler powers, 
My days of praise shall ne’er be past, 
While life, and thought, and being last, 
Or immortality endures !”’ 


‘¢The best of all is, God is with us!” was 
often on his lips. 

He suffered very little pain, and his joy 
was full and constant. ‘71e weary wheels 
of life” gradually slackened, and at last 
“stood still ;” but his death was so gentle, 
so peaceful, that to those who knelt around 
him it seemed scarcely like death. The 
smile that was fixed on that long-loved face 
could never be forgotten by those who were 
privileged to see it. We who are proud to 
vall him our “‘ father,” though we cannot see 
him on earth, shall study his life to little 
purpose if we do not gaze upon his face in 
heaven. Though dead, he yet speaks to 
every one of us, reminding us that the most 
moral and devoted life will not win the 
favour of God, unless we are “born again,” 
and “ become as little children.” May His 
Holy Spirit give all who read these lines the 
grace to repent and forsake their sins, to trust 
only in Christ Jesus for salvation, and then 
to dedicate themselves, body, soul, ana spirit, 
to the service of the Wisest and Best of 
Masters! 
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“ And if for Him on earth we live, 
Him we shall soon in heaven adore !” 


Such crowds thronged the chapel at City- 
road, whither his corpse had been carried, 
at his own request, that it was judged unwise 
to have a funeral in the middle of the day, 
lest accidents should occur ; but despite this 
care a large concourse assembled. He was 
buried by torchlight, before six in the morning, 
in the vault he had prepared fur himself at 
City-road. When the Rev. J. Richardson, who 
read the service, altered the word brother, and 
said with deep feeling, “‘ Forasmuch as it hath 
pleased Almighty God to take unto Himself 
the soul of our Futher,” the whole assembly 
“lifted up their voice and wept.” 

So ended the earthly career of the Apostle 
of England. He preached more than twice 
as many sermons as Whitefield. Forty-two 
thousand four hundred have been reckoned ! 
These were between his return from Georgia, 
in 1738, and his death, in the eighty-eighth 
year of hisage, on the 2nd of March, 1791. 

“Mark the perfect man, and behold the 
upright : for the end of that man is peace!” 
‘They that be wise shall shine as the bright- 
ness of the firmament ; and they that turn 
many to righteousness as the stars for ever 
and ever.” 
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